


HII other eights priced Be 
between O00 and $2000 


Shu. other eights priced 3 gy 


Buick makes 35.7 %qain Th 
the total business of its field 


...and heres why /} 


1.MODERN STYLE —with bodies by Fisher | 
blending harmoniously into the windstream 
lines of radiator, hood and fenders. 


2. MODERN PERFORMANCE —for which Buick’s 
famous Valve-in-Head Straight Eight engine 
is largely responsible. 


3. MODERN COMFORT — attained by the use of 
such notable features as inertia-controlled 
hydraulic shock absorbers, insulated bodies 
and deep, scientifically-modeled seat cushions. 


4. FISHER VENTILATION SYSTEM—which con- 
tributes to health, comfort and safety, elimi- 
nating chilling drafts in winter, providing 
cooling breezes in summer. 

5. UNEQUALLED DEPENDABILITY — to which 
more than 1,250,000 Buicks now in service 
bring silent, but convincing proof. 


4 1 | [ A GENERAL 
| MOTORS VALUE 
BUICK ¢ OLDS « PONTIAC SALES COMPANY 


General Motors Building, Detroit, Michigan 
WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 














Men and women are buying more 
Oldsmobiles than any other car 
of comparable price. They have 
purchased more Oldsmobiles dur- 
ing the first eight months of 1933 
than in all of 1932. And here 
are the reasons for this marked 
preference: 


Style Leadership -— resulting 
from an entirely new and distinctive 
design—modern to the minute—a 
pleasing harmony of line, contour and 
color that is winning universal praise. 


Performance Leadership— 
90 horsepower and 80 to 85 miles an 
hour in the Eight; 80 horsepower and 
75 to 80 miles an hour in the Six; plus 
exceptional smoothnessand flexibility. 
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A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


In 1933 


UplOO*% 


Oldsmobile 


DOUBLES ITS SHARE OF SALES IN ITS PRICE RANGE! 
THIS YEAR compared with: UNST 


Fisher Ventilating System— 
utmost comfort—fresh air without 
drafts—individual ventilation without 
discomforting others. No dangerous 
fogged windshield or windows. 
Smoke and used air go out instantly. 


Economy —the great basic econo- 
my of durable construction, which 
means long life—and of modern design, 
which means a higher resale value. 


Price—only $745 and up for the 
Six, $845 and up for the Eight— 
bringing you value nowhere equalled 
in the entire Oldsmobile price range. 
You will be much more pleased 
with an Oldsmobile. And you 
can easily have one on conven- 
ient G.M.A.C. terms. Why not see 
and drive an Oldsmobile—today? 


OLDSMOBILE OUTSELLS 


all cther 


OLOSMOBILE 


ee 
17.4% 
98% 


273% 


EERE 7.7 7, 


mrs 4.17, 
mma 4 7, 
0 2.67 
mm 237, 
mm 2% 

m 197% 


Based on official registration figures 
by R. L. Polk and Co. for the first 
seven months of 1933. The eleven 
cars which comprise the Oldsmobile 
price group range from $765 to $1250 
(prices of five-passenger 4-door Sedans). 





THE SIX $745 and up 
THE EIGHT $845 and up PRICES F. 0. B. LANSING 
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Laws Can Improve Banking 


E. 8. Woolley of Cameron and 
Co. tells what kind of laws he 
thinks should be enacted to 
regulate banking activity. It is 
his contention that if such laws 
protect both the banks and the 
depositors, they will be helpful 
to banking as a whole. 





Improved Income For 
Dealers 


A careful study of the methods 
of a successful borrower showed 
one banker how he_ could 
help other borrowers to main- 
tain a steady income. In this 
ease, he found that an automo- 
bile dealer had built up a system 
of servicing cars which called 
for following up his customers 
at regular intervals. Here is a 
way you can help some of your 
customers build their business. 


Rand MNally 


MONTHLY 


October 1933 


Industrial Recovery 
. Duncan-Ryan and Ewing Galloway 


Hasty And Resentful Legislation Francis H. Sisson 


Bankers And Federal Officials 
Discuss New Laws . 


Licenses Proposed For Both 
Directors and Officers . 


A. B. A. Convention 


James A. Tawney 
M. E. Holderness 


Adjusting Investment Policies 


Air Transport Stops Interest 
Losses are 


Harold Crary 


Anglo-American Banking 
Cooperation . 


Kiwanis Helped Our Banks 
The Public Must Be Educated fF. A. A. Convention 
How New Services Are Sold . Frank M. Totton 


SS - 
Borrower ’ 


. Dominick Spring-Rice 
George Docking 


M. E. Tate 
W. A. Millican 
. J. V. Tuttle 


Operating Efficiency Improved 
What Makes A Dealer Succeed 


Modernization Restores 


Earnings . Charles A. McCaleb 


Basic Purchasing Policy A. C. Schlegel 


United Action On Educational 
Publicity . ; . Fred W. Ellsworth 


Advertising A Major Bank Activity Ray A. Ilg 
Little TasksjSimplified . Frank W. Bentley, Jr. 
We Encourage Life Insurance R. M. Skinner 
Customers Benefit From Displays .James L. Watters 
Holdup Menace Increasing . . . A Survey 
Who’s Who In Banking News 


Ten Conventions Wind 
Up Season 


. Current Events 


Convention Dates 


Revisions In The. Bank System . 


To protect our banker authors, the contents of each issue of 
Ranp MSNatty Bankers MONTHLY are copyrighted and 
nothing that appears in it may be reproduced in whole or in 


part without special permission of the publisher. 
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Every Month 


Policy Operation 


Within the covers of this maga- 
zine is an exchange bureau of 
experiences and ideas. Wé bring 
to you each month policies 
which have been put into oper- 
ation successfully by bankers 
throughout the country giving 
you an opportunity to adapt 
them to your own needs, or to 
learn from the experiences of 
others how you can improve the 
operation of your bank. 





Mechanical Operation 


A bank attending to its job 
will constantly seek and find 
new ways of making operation 


easier, of simplifying routine, 
of improving machinery and 
equipment for handling the job. . 
So each month we bring to you 
the result of such experimenta- 
tion successfully carried out in 
banks throughout the country. 


Banking Changes 


Never has there been a time 
when it has been so important 
to keep in close touch with the 
monthly changes in banks. Each 
issue of Rand MCNally Bankers 
Monthly is featured by a list of 
eurrent changes. Not only those 
in charge of transit letters, but 
also officers have found it im- 
portant to revise the semi-an- 
nual Blue Book with this 
supplementary information sup- 
plied monthly. 





ESTABLISHED 1883. G. Prather Knapp, Publish- 

ing Director. Richard F. Durham, Managing Editor; 
Beck, Assistant Edi- 
Howard F 
Wintrel, Advertising Manager; J. A. Frost, Western 
8S. C. Cowing, Pacific Coast Manager 


ag Beaty, Editor; M. E. 


tor; A. F. Weise, Business Manager; 


Manager: 


RAND M°SNALLY & COMPAN 


Anprew M®Na tty, Pres. F. L. M¢Natty, V. Pres. 
Norman G. Criark, Sec. and Treas. 
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to 


TERMS: To United States, Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, Cuba and Mexico, $5.00 a 
year, two years for $7.50, three 
single copies 50 cents. No extra ¢ 
Canada. 
50 cents per year additional. 


ears = $10.00; 
arge for postage 
Postage to other ya 4 countries 
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When Paying Tellers Know All Depositors’ 

And Need Never Check Up On Their Balances 
| TELAUTOGRAPHS 

Will Be Of Little Benefit To Any Bank!! 


But 


That Type Of Teller Has Not Yet Been Born! 


Consequently 


So that your teller can protect your bank against 
overdrafts (voluntary or otherwise) and your 
depositors from embarrassment, he should be 
furnished with aTELAUTOGRAPH to connect 
him with the bookkeeping department, in order 
that he may secure handwritten information 
from the bookkeeper, regarding the amount of 
any depositor’s balance at any moment during 
the day. This TELAUTOGRAPH will transmit 
the teller’s inquiry and the bookkeeper’s reply, 
electrically and over wires, as rapidly as the 
messages can be written. And if an error occurs 
the indelible record, in the actual handwriting 
of both teller and bookkeeper—remains at each 
station to identify the erring one. Naturally, 
greater care will be exercised and errors will 
dwindle to nothing. Best of all, the customer 
cannot be embarrassed because the transmis- 
sion of the messages is secret and silent. 


With the teller equipped with a TELAUTO.- 
GRAPH he can devote a greater portion 
of his time to cultivating the good will 
of the depositors and thus help secure new 
business. He will find it easy to do this 
because he will be free from worry regard- 
ing the possibilities of misunderstanding oral 
“balances” as given to him by telephone or 
in person. When you think of TELAUTO- 
GRAPHS, please do not confuse them with 
conveying systems or any other alleged sys- 
tems for teller-bookkeeper contact. There 
is no device in the world like the TELAUTO- 
GRAPH—the only instrument transmitting 
handwriting by wire. It is 100% accurate— 


silent and secret and transmits with the | 
| speed of lightning—it is instantaneous! 


Why not face the facts? Your bank, like others, needs goodwill to operate 

successfully. So why risk losing what you have gained through expensive 

advertising, by embarrassing your depositors? But that’s precisely what your 

teller (through no fault of his own) does every time he openly (or covertly) 
questions their accounts. 


TELAUTOGRAPHS, because of their secret, silent and instantaneous trans- 
mission of handwritten messages, not only help keep the goodwill you have 
gained but add to it by increasing the efficiency of your teller-bookkeeper 
communication —and at the same time protect your bank against overdrafts. 
Can Your Bank Afford To Be Without TELAUTOGRAPH 
Service? This System Will Cost You But 28 Cents Per Day 
For Each Station Required 
SEND FOR OUR BOOKLET —OUR MAN—OR BOTH—NO OBLIGATION, EVER 


Tebautegraph |B Couporaiion 


16 W. 61st St., New York City 
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Hasty And Resentful Legislation 


HILE banking should al- 
ways seek improvement in 
operating methods and reg- 


ulation, the present situation does 
not justify violent or drastic changes 
in our banking system. An artificial 
interference with the operation of 
natural laws is quite likely to do 
more harm than good. Our Ameri- 
ean passion for passing a law to 
meet every ill, real or fancied, should 
not be gratified in this situation 
without thorough study and careful 
analysis of the truth about it. Under 
such analysis, the fog of prejudice 
and misunderstanding should be 
lifted and clear insight granted into 
the truth before action. 


Such generalized statements as 
that American bank failures are 
caused by either mismanagement or 
dishonesty or both, are sweepingly 
inaccurate and, for the most part, 
untrue. The majority of American 
bank closings have been caused by 
either all or one of several obvious 
factors: First, the disastrous fall in 
prices of the commodities upon 
which local banking business is pre- 
dicated and the economie collapse of 
the communities chiefly concerned 
therein; or, second, by the develop- 
ment of the automobile in the past 
deeade which has spelled doom for 
thousands of American villages and 
small towns through the concentra- 
tion of business and banking activity 
in larger centers ; and, third, through 
the nervous temperament of the 
American people. This last precip- 
itated many bank runs without war- 
rant and led to the closings that were 
entirely unnecessary but for the 
elements of fear and mental instabil- 
ity on the part of the depositors. 





The president of the American 
Bankers Association summed 
up the four years now closing 
as a basis for deliberate analy- 
sis by convention delegates. 
Here are some of the points 
he emphasized. 


By FRANCIS H. SISSON 


They brought ruin to themselves as 
well as to their banks without rhyme 
or reason through emotional panic. 

The foregoing statements are fully 
justified by the factual history of 
the past four years. 

It can be fairly said that a great 
part of our unsound bank charter- 
ing history was carried out by polit- 
ical banking officials and legislative 
bodies wholly against the earnest 
protests of the more responsible 
bankers who pleaded for stricter 
banking codes and policies, but were 
ignored and charged with selfishness 
and fear of competition. 
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The improvements of banking 
values during recent weeks have pre- 


sented one of the more important 


factors of national economic recov- 
ery working to bring back better 
times, as distinguished from the 
artificial and highly debatable polit- 
ical, measures that have commanded 
the attention of the public in more 
conspicuous ways. 


O MAN, I take it, will claim 
N perfection as permanent 

measures for all of the steps 
that have been taken in this transi- 
tional period. And I believe the 
main measures applying to banking 
are particularly open to honest crit-- 
icism. 

In addition to the emergency 
measures that grew out of the bank- 
ing situation of the past four years, 
there is a so-called measure of per-- 
manent banking reform—the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933—a national govern- 
ment law seeking to affect largely 
the conduct of both state and na- 
tional banks. Unfortunately, the 
haste with which this measure was 
drawn and the controversial and 
high-strung conditions under which 
it was enacted resulted in many de- 
fects that hamper its practical oper- 
ation. Furthermore, serious basic 
preconceptions of its framers, that 
sprang from biased theories as to 
the part banking methods played in 
the general economic breakdown that 
began in 1929, prevent it from be- 
ing a satisfactory implement of true " 
banking reform. 


There is another feature that 
ealls for special comment and that 
is the indiscriminate hardship with 

(Continued on page 564) 
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lL a small, almost frontier city, 
The First National Bank of Chicago 
was organized in 1863. Its growth has 
reflected the growth of the territory 
of which Chicago is the commercial 
center. 


From little more than a local bank the 
First National has developed world- 
wide connections with facilities for 


the prompt and efficient handling of 
financial business. 


Through the Banks and Bankers 
Division correspondents have an 
intimate personal contact with 
business developments, national and 
international. 


New business is invited. 


The First National 
Bank of Chicago 


CHARTER NUMBER EIGHT 
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Bankers And Federal Officials 


Discuss New Laws 


tration hoped to win the dele- 

gates to the A. B. A. Convention 
to a belief in the new banking law. 
It was equally plain that the bank- 
ers hoped to get some assurance 
from the administration that the law 
would be drastically amended before 
being put into operation. 

It is certain that the bankers made 
no headway with the Government, 
and it is doubtful that many bank- 
ers were won over to the adminis- 
tration’s program. 

President Roosevelt sent a_per- 
sonal message. He also sent several 
representatives. Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, came to urge 
the bankers to lend more money to 
business men. Eugene R. Black, 
governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, came to explain to the bank- 
ers how the new banking law is to 
be administered. James F. T. O’Con- 
nor, Comptroller of the Currency, 
came to explain how, as a member of 
the Board of Directors of the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation, 
he would operate the new device to 
insure deposits. 

In addition, A. A. Berle, Jr., spe- 
cial assistant of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, was scheduled 
to speak on ‘‘Some Essentials of a 
Sound Banking System,’’ but he 
failed to appear. 

Many of the bankers who spoke 
attacked vigorously and directly the 
new banking laws with special em- 
phasis upon the dangers of the de- 
posit insurance feature. President 
Francis H. Sisson led in this and 


i WAS evident that the Adminis- 


The 59th A. B. A. Convention clearly marked a new era in 
Government regulation of banking with administrative 
officials and bankers finding no grounds for compromise. 


George V. McLaughlin, president of 
the New York State Bankers Asso- 
ciation, spoke directly on the sub- 
ject: ‘‘The Need for a Revision of 
the Glass-Steagall Act and a Sane 
Legislative Program for Banking.’ 

The 2,600 delegates ‘appeared to 
be unanimously against the revolu- 
tionary features of the new law. The 
convention, without a dissenting 
vote, ordered a resolution to be sent 
to President Roosevelt by wire in 
which the deposit insurance feature 
was attacked and in which it was 
urged that its trial be delayed until 
more investigation could be made 
and until some revision could be pro- 
posed. 

From the bankers’ standpoint, it 
was difficult to understand the Gov- 
ernment representatives. There was 
apparent disagreement among them 
on some subjects, and though they 
were unanimous in their declarations 
that the new laws will be adminis- 
tered as they stand, there were no 
answers ready to the questions bank- 
ers asked as to just how they will be 
administered. At the same time, 
these officials left no possible chance 
for bankers to think that there may 
be delays in putting the various fea- 
tures into effect. 

When Comptroller O’Connor 
spoke, he made a definite announce- 
ment that the services of a liberal 
number of men in each state, all of 
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whom had at least five years of bank- 
ing experience, are available for the 
examination of banks in preparation 
for qualifying as members of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion. 

It seemed rather unfortunate that 
President Roosevelt’s message on the 
subject of preferred stock for banks 
was part of a presentation as unpal- 
atable to its audience as that of Jesse 
H. Jones, Chairman of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation. 
Hearers expressed the opinion that 
Mr. Jones was neither familiar with 
banking nor in sympathy with bank- 
ers. As an example of this, he was 
quoted as having exhorted the 2,000 
bankers listening to him to ‘‘be 
smart for onee.’’ 


E LEFT it to be assumed that 

he was bringing a message of 
the administration to the effect that: 
if banks will not lend their money 
to business with increased liberality, 
the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration will. 

He cited one specific but unnamed 
ease of a manufacturer who had or- 
ders for a half million dollars worth 
of goods from the United States 
Steel Corp. and whose needed loan 
of $50,000 could not be secured from 
any bank. Mr. Jones inferred that 
banks are refusing this loan and 
similar loans simply because all 








banks want to maintain excessive 
cash reserves. He neglected to give 
any information, however, as to the 
credit standing of the company, or 
the likelihood of the loan being re- 
paid. It seemed quite evident to his 
hearers that a concern which could 
not get a $50,000 loan under the cir- 
cumstances, must certainly have been 
without any good eredit standing at 
all or must have had a queer sort of 
order from the U. 8. Steel Corp. 
Bankers expressed the opinion that 
a loan such as Mr. Jones described 
would be quickly made by any one 
of fifty different banks, if the bor- 
rower could qualify. 

Mr. Jones was followed by Gover- 
nor Black of the Federal Reserve 
Board and the Governor’s person- 
ality was a pleasing relief to the 
convention. He won applause and 
the designation of a regular fellow. 
His practical understanding of bank- 
ing, and his sympathy with bankers’ 
problems gained the confidence of 
the delegates at once and made them 
feel that, in him, they have a repre- 
sentative who will do his best to see 
that justice is given to every bank, 





R. V. FLEMING 


F. M. Law 


no matter how large or how small or 
where located. However, Governor 
Black made it plain that he recog- 
nizes the law of the land as the law 
and that the Federal Reserve Board 
will administer the new features of 
the law without any delay. 

It is difficult to say whether the 
bankers who oppose the Insurance 
Law were convinced by the talk so 
ably given by Comptroller O’Con- 
nor. Unquestionably, the Comptrol- 
ler gained the confidence of the 
bankers assembled and developed the 
feeling that he is earnestly endeav- 
oring to fit the law to actual condi- 
tions as they exist. He made it clear 
that the Insurance feature will be 
put into effect promptly on the 
scheduled date, January 1, 1934, and 
that the provisions of the law will 
be carried out faithfully, but sym- 
pathetically by the Board. 

Some of the most important things 
that were said by Francis H. Sisson 
in his presidential address are given 
on another page. Also, on another 
page, are quotations from the ad- 
dress of Marvin E. Holderness, on 
the subject ‘‘ Adjusting Loaning and 





R. S. HECHT 


New Officers For A. B. A. 


In accordance with precedent, F. M. Law, president 
of the First National Bank, Houston, Texas, and first 
vice president of the American Bankers Association 
was elected president of the Association at the Con- 


vention in Chicago. 


R. S. Hecht, chairman of the board of the Hibernia 
National Bank in New Orleans, formerly second vice 
president of the Association, was made first vice presi- 
dent, which puts him in line for the presidency of the 


Association in 1934-35. 


R. V. Fleming, president of the Riggs National 
Bank, Washington, D. C., is the new second vice presi- 


dent of the Association. 
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Investing Policies Under the Bank. § 


ing Act of 1933.’’ 

Summarizing recent legislation, 
V. R. Cain, Jr., president of the Na- 
tional Bank Division, A. B. A. and 
vice president of the Omaha Na- 
tional Bank, expressed distrust of 
the insurance-of-deposits provisions 
of the Banking Act of 1933—hbased 
on experience in his and other states 
—and the belief that continuing 
business recovery will permit ‘‘in- 
dividuals, corporations, states and 
municipalities to reassert their in- 
dependence and cast away from the 
temporary paternalism of the Gov- 
ernment.”’ 

‘*Tf bankers will observe the spirit 
of the new federal reserve regula- 
tions limiting interest on time de- 
posits to 3% and defining savings 
deposits as those of a non-business 
character and for thrift purposes— 
requiring that all other time de- 
posits be made for definite periods 
to receive agreed interest, only for 
the duration of the pre-arranged 
period—they may escape further 
regulations on this point.’” This was 
the statement of O. Howard Wolfe, 
cashier of the Philadelphia National 
Bank, and a member of the Joint 
Committee of Bankers which collab- 


orated with federal officials last 
July. 
The dual banking system, free 


admission of all to the banking busi- 
ness, and ‘‘department store bank- 
ing,’’ were listed by Mr. Wolfe as 
basic reasons for the government’s 
entering the interest-on-deposit situ- 
ation. He warned his hearers that 
the law and authorities will not 
permit the use of any nullifying 
devices such as the promise of a 
banker to lend the amount of a time 
deposit to the depositor. 

In discussion, W. F. Augustine, 
vice president of the National 
Shawmut Bank, Boston, described 
an 18-months-old gentlemen’s agree- 
ment whereby most Boston banks 
pay interest of 214% only upon the 
first $5,000, in savings accounts, pay 
2% on the second $5,000, and 1% 
on amounts in addition to $10,000. 
No new accounts in excess of $5,000 
are accepted, nor are any of corpor- 
ations. 

To forestall unwarranted criticism 
and legislation in the trust field, 
President R. M. Sims of the trust 
division of the A. B. A. and vice 
president of the American Trust Co. 
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of San Francisco, advised bankers 
to adopt and enforce a code for the 
conduct of trust business. 

‘‘A matter of grave concern,’’ 
Mr. Sims said, ‘‘is the possible con- 
sideration in the next congress of 
legislation separating commercial 
banks from the trust field.’’ A com- 
mittee was formed to study this and 
other federal legislative proposals. 

‘““Most trust departments will 
show better earnings if given credit 
for services rendered to and business 
produced for other departments,’’ 
Mr. Sims pointed out. ° 

Philip A. Benson, president of the 
National Association of Mutual Sav- 
ings Banks, expressed the view that, 
except in the case of real estate 
mortgages, revisions or liberalization 
requirements for legislation are not 
needed. 

Railroad bonds are returning to 
the ‘‘blue chip’’ class, Mr. Benson 
said, though they should be helped 
by removal of restrictions to permit 
operation against competing agen- 
cies, regulation of competing agen- 
cies, such as waterways, trucks and 
buses, and elimination of govern- 
ment subsidy to competing services 
and withdrawal of government from 
the operation of service on inland 
waterways. 

Utility bonds were praised, though 
Mr. Benson advocated financing of 
some future extensions of plant from 
earnings, as well as provision of 
sinking funds to relieve some issues. 

Stating that ‘‘it has apparently 
been an unwise thing to permit 
people (or trust funds) to buy small 
participating interests in a large 
mortgage,’’ and that ‘‘we would be 
far better off, if no real estate bonds 
had ever been sold to the investing 
public,’’ Mr. Benson announced his 
belief that guaranteeing the princi- 
pal of mortgages is permanently out 
of existence. 


E CALLED for more conserva- 

tive appraisals and revision of 
legal listing requirements to limit 
loans to 50% of appraised value, 
instead of 6624%, as now permis- 
sible for trust funds in New York 
and some other states. 

Looking to the proposal of new 
legislation restricting the Banking 
Act of 1933, a committee of two 
bankers from each Federal Reserve 
district was appointed by Mr. Sisson 
at the first general convention meet- 
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ing. Robert V. Fleming, president 
of the Riggs National Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. is chairman. 

Mr. Orrin C. Lester, vice presi- 
dent of the Bowery Savings Bank, 
addressed the savings division on 
Tuesday on ‘‘Maintaining Public 
Confidence in the Savings Dollar.”’ 

‘*Tf the depression has 
taught us one lesson 
more important than 
another about the sav- 
ings dollar, it is that we 
should keep before the 
owner of these dollars 
constantly the facts they 
are entitled to know’’— 
where the dollays are 
working, how and with 
what suecess they are 
being used, and the 
fluctuations in their 
earnings and of invest- 
ment values generally 
from year to year. 

That the education of 
every employee to real- 
ize that handling people 
with accurate judgment 
is just as important as 
handling money, was 
suggested by Mr. Lester. ‘‘ Public 
relations courses,’’ he said, ‘‘should 
be provided by the A. I. B. and 
personnel directors should train and 


supervise in the maintenance of 
publie good will.’’ 
Mr. Lester asked of Federal 


authorities a type of supervision that 
will not guarantee deposits, but good 
management, which will not levy 
undue tolls against the earnings of 
the savings dollar, and which will 
help establish a new conception of 
national economy. 


‘‘The expense of caring for the 
small saver must not,’’ he said, ‘‘be 
charged against the more profitable 
account, and savings institutions 
must be assured more permanent 
control over its funds in place of the 
inconsistent ‘demand’ policy hither- 
to observed.”’ 

In the meeting of state secretaries 
of the A. B. A., Paul P. Brown, 
chairman of the legislative commit- 
tee, suggested the possibility that 
banks might divert dues paid to the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents—which is seeking to drive 
banks from the insurance field—to 
the support of state committees op- 
posing these attempts. 

Reporting for the bank manage- 
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ment committee, T. P. Cramer, Jr., 
chairman, outlined progress in a 
program calling for regional clear- 
ing house and eredit bureau organ- 
izing; stimulated use of Regional 
Agricultural Credit Corp. and Re- 
construction Finance Corporation 
agencies; increased use of A. B. A 


@ Colonel Walsh, vice 
president of the National 
Bank of Detroit, delivered 
the address at the banquet 
of the Reserve City Bank- 
ers, and also spoke to a 
meeting of the bank audi- 
tors. 


management booklets, giving custody 
of securities to city correspondents 
beeause of the increase in bank rob- 
bery rates for county institutions; 
and requirement of statement form 
giving details of municipal finance 


before handling municipal or school — 


warrants. 
Among code provisions, waged by 
Mr. Cramer, personally, were uni- 


form administration preferably 


through universal federal reserve 
membership, compulsory banking 
experience prior to becoming an ex- 
ecutive officer, and trade-area or 
state-wide branch banking. 


The value of educating bank per- 
sonnel to intelligent and construc- 
tive attitudes toward current bank- 
ing problems with which they must 
more or less deal in answering 
queries of customers, particularly in 
these times, was emphasized in the 
banking education committee report 
presented by Andrew Miller, chair- 
man. 


To solve the problem of increasing 
costs and restrictions in connection 
with robbery insurance, the better 
equipment of banks—with alarm, 
tear gas and time-lock systems, 
bandit-resisting enclosures, and 

(Continued on page 556) 
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HE storm of recent financial 

events, climaxed by the general 

suspension of banking facili- 
ties, has driven the public to seek 
shelter under new banking laws, 
where complete immunity from re- 
cent adversities is sought under 
statutes that guarantee deposits, 
prohibit security affiliates, modify 
reserve, capital, and investment re- 
quirements or otherwise aim to 
bolster our financial structure. 

Unfortunately, however, the 
human equation in banking remains 
a sadly neglected field of reform 
activity though widely recognized as 
the factor that may ultimately deter- 
mine the relative soundness of the 
banking system. Until the operation 
of banks becomes an occupation 
restricted by law to properly quali- 
fied individuals, the public, it seems, 
will continue to suffer enormous 
losses resulting from incompetent 
bank management. 

It is well known that receiver- 
ships or hopeless difficulties are 
primarily the product of mismanage- 
ment, rascality, or dishonesty of 
officials, or we might more politely 
say, the absence of banking intelli- 
gence. Bank examiners, supervisory 
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open than any other. 








@The ability te properly 
analyze a credit risk has 
been a more important 
factor in keeping banks 


‘Licenses 


Proposed 


For Both Directors And Officers 


A preliminary study of professional licenses for bank 
directors and other officials as a method of preventing 
receiverships is here given by a member of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar who has been a member of the 
legal staff of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


authorities, and leading financial 
writers and students have for 
years, emphasized the fact in official 
reports and elsewhere. Though 
adequate statistical data is lacking, 
the supporting evidence is almost 
overwhelming. 

How a sound banking system can 
be achieved with banking laws 
predicated on the assumption that 
banking is anyone’s birthright, or 
that financial integrity and banking 
competence are synonymous, is a 
question that taxes the ingenuity of 
the Gods to answer. Our banking 
laws appear quite plainly to be 
founded upon such theories, with 
the result that soap manufacturers, 
doctors, clergymen, merchants, even 
dowagers, are found in control of 
thousands of our financial institu- 
tions. Their only qualifications, if 
they be such, are substantial wealth 
or, possibly, an affable disposition. 


Hair dressing and numerous 
other occupations are available only 
to those of demonstrated fitness, but 
the highly technical and all-im- 
portant business of directing or 
managing a financial institution is 
evidently regarded with less esteem 
by the public. A clergyman or a 
dowager might, conceivably, be a 
good banker, but in view of the ex- 
tremely important niche occupied 
by commercial banks in the financial 
organization of society, it would 
seem clearly preferable for the 
public, and the bankers themselves, 
to require proofs. 

The only qualifications for pros- 
pective directors and officers now im- 
posed by law relate generally to 
citizenship or residence, stock owner- 
ship or financial standing. The 
machinery for determining profes- 
sional fitness is a mere gesture in 
that direction. Such preliminary 
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By JAMES A. TAWNEY 


inquiries that may be made there- 
under apply only to original incor- 
porators or officers, and, of course, 
offer no opportunity for the birth 
of professional standards. 

Some continuing excretive process 
to prevent the assimilation into the 
banking system of unfit persons is 
manifestly the logical substitute for 
the present ‘‘open door’’ attitude 
toward banking. Consequently, we 
might turn with profit to profes- 
sional, licensing systems governing 
the practice or pursuit of medicine, 
law, accountaney, navigation and 
other occupations, adopting similar 
machinery in either a_ state or 
federal law which might provide, 
among other things, for the follow- 
ing: 

1. A central examining board with 
certain disciplinary powers over the 
personnel of banks. 

2. The periodic examination of 
applicants for licenses with present 
officials being licensed in series on 
the basis of applications detailing 
their background, experience or 
other qualifications. 

3. A practical definition of bank- 
ing in its professional sense and the 
prohibition against engaging therein 
without proper franchise. 

4. The establishment of personnel 
classification levels with Class A and 
Class B licenses issued to directors 
and officers and department heads, 
or other subordinates, respectively. 


5. The duration, suspension and 
revocation of licenses for specified 
defaults including repeated failure 
to heed the requirements or recom- 
mendations of supervisory author- 
ities. 

To attempt a complete analysis 
of such plan at this time is impos- 
sible, yet the author, having explored 
this virginal field of inquiry finds 
no insuperable obstacle blocking its 
path. 

Not even the fact of our dual 
banking system, which might appear 
to compel its simultaneous adoption 
by the States and Federal govern- 
ment, offers any real difficulty. In- 
stead of a flight. from national to 
state charters, if the federal govern- 
ment alone approved the measure, 
it should rather tend to stimulate 
competition in strength between the 
states and federal government, which 
would be a most welcome change. 

Administrative problems would 
not differ from those present in 
other professional licensing systems, 
nor be more complex, and the pro- 
posal’s legal authority may be dis- 
covered resting upon the same 
general legal foundation, namely the 
sovereign police power of states and 
a quasi-police power in the national 
government, to regulate: trades, oc- 
cupations, or professions in the 
interests of, and for the safety and 
protection of the public. 

There are, of course, certain 
aspects of banking which might 
confuse one into believing that it 
is not subject to such regulation. 
For instanee, it might be pointed 
out that banking is practised by and 
in the name of corporations. But 


this should not prove fatal to the 
idea because, by breaking down the 
business of bank management into 
its component parts, we find it quite 
clearly within the accepted defini- 
tions of ‘‘profession’’ and_existing 
as a distinct craft apart from the 
corporate business of banking. 

The many other questions and 
possible objections that might arise, 
similarly tend to disappear in the 
piercing light of analysis. Aiding 
in the rout of such bugbears is the 
illuminating opinion of the Supreme 
Court of Nevada in the case of Ex 
Parte W. B. Pittman, wherein it was 
said: 

“Tt needs no extended argument 
to establish the fact that the bank- 
ing business is in a class by itself. 
The assertion of the fact should be 
sufficient. While the business of 
banking may not be prohibited, it 
may be regulated, and it is of the 
highest importance to the public 
welfare that it be regulated by wise 
regulation. 

‘‘If a person or corporation en- 
gaged in mercantile pursuits, for 
example, should fail, the injurious 
results are limited. Such failure 
does not tend to shake confidence in 
the business soundness of other 
similar enterprises. The case is dif- 
ferent with banks. * * * Every bank 
suspension tends in a greater or 
lesser degree to shake confidence in 
other like institutions. * * * Thus — 
may be brought about a financial 
panie of nation-wide extent. 

‘““To regulate the banking busi- 
ness, so as to reduce to a minimum 
failures in this branch of business 
enterprise, is not only clearly within 


Five Elements In The Plan 


1 A central examining board 
with certain disciplinary powers 
over the personnel of banks. 


2 The periodic examination of 
applicants for licenses with pres- 
ent officials being licensed in 
series on the basis of applica- 
tions detailing their background, 
experience or other qualifications. 


3 A practical definition of 
banking in the professional sense 
and the prohibition against en- 
gaging therein without proper 


franchise being granted. 


4 The establishment of per- 
sonnel classification levels with 
Class A and Class B licenses 
issued to directors and officers 
and department heads, or other 
subordinates. 


5 The duration, suspension and 
revocation of licenses for speci- 
fied defaults including repeated 
failure to heed the requirements 
or recommendations of supervis- 
ory authorities. 
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the powers of the legislative depart- 
ment of government, but it may also 
be said to be the imperative duty for 
the legislature to enact laws for the 
prevention, as far as possible, of 
bank failures.”’ 

So we arrive at the fundamental 
question of whether the licensing 
system will prevent failures. Insofar 
as they arise from maladministra- 
tion, the answer must be in the 
affirmative, and the extent to which 
this factor contributes to defalea- 
tions may be seen in figures of the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 


Incompetency And Dishonesty 
Close Many Banks 


In his report for 1930, he lists 
529 closed national institutions with 
the ‘‘apparent causes’’ of each clos- 
ing. Of these, 267 or 51% resulted 
from various forms of ‘‘incom- 
petent management’’ and ‘‘dis- 
honesty’’ of officials. 


A year later, we find him tabulat- 
ing 1,417 failures over a 65-year 
period ending October 31, 1930 with 
the same two causes closing virtually 
the same percentages of national 
banks. Though the basis for the 
classifications of causes was not an- 
nounced, the figures are none the 
less significant. 

Since a bank’s solvency depends 
largely upon the value of its invest- 
ments resulting from credit opera- 
tions, the injudicious credit policies 
become of major significance, and to 
them may be attributed far more 
blame in fixing responsibility for 
failure than can be attributed to so- 
ealled ‘‘unavoidable circumstances’ 





or ‘‘general economic conditions.”’ 
Numerous instances of these per- 
sonal, human factors at work in a 
bank might be given from the 
writer’s collection, gathered from 
observations and inquiries into the 
inner workings of hundreds of 
banks, but they would be wasted 
here. Every wise banker ean supply 
his own examples. Nevertheless, the 
writer’s contact with these financial 
operations on a rather broad scale 
has led to certain conclusions with 
respect to prerequisite qualifications 
of a banker. They may be con- 
veniently listed as follows: 


1. A thoroughly trained and 
analytical mind, alert to the actual 
rather than imagined financial needs 
of customers, and to all elements 
entering even remotely into the ex- 
tension of particular credit lines. 

2. A liberal education with em- 
phasis upon such subjects as credit, 
statistics, price fluctuations, finan- 
cial and economic history, commer- 
cial law, and office administration 
as well as other subjects directly 
bearing upon his duties and respon- 
sibilities as a banker. 

3. Suecessful banking experience 
and baekground of a character that 
fits him to assume financial and 
business leadership in the com- 
munity. 

4. General intellectual and moral 
qualities which tell him, among 
other things, that a bank is not to 
be operated for his, or his associates’ 
sole benefit; that a banker is a 
trustee of funds as well as of faith 
and confidence. 


The all-important professional 





General Qualifications Proposed 


1 A thoroughly trained and 
analytical mind, alert to the actual 
rather than imagined financial 
needs of customers, and to all 
elements entering even remotely 
into the extension of particular 
credit lines. 


2 A liberal education with 
emphasis upon such subjects as 
credit, statistics, price fluctua- 
tions, financial and economic his- 
tory, commercial law, and office 
administration as well as other 
subjects directly bearing upon 
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his duties and responsibilities as 
a banker. 


3 Successful banking experi- 
ence and background of a char- 
acter that fits him to assume 
financial and business leadership 
in the community. 


4 General intellectual and 
moral qualities which tell him, 
among other things, that a bank is 
not to be operated for him, or his 
associates’ sole benefit; that a 
banker is a trustee of funds as 
well as of faith and confidence. 





qualification which is believed most 
frequently absent in the heads of | 
institutions flocking to the sanctuary | 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor. 
poration is the ability properly to 
analyze a credit risk, whether it be 
an individual customer’s loan, or the 
purchase of securities in some far-off 


corporation. Frozen assets, de. 
preciated investment values, and 
other losses, when persistently 


traced to their origins, may fre. 
quently be discovered emerging from | 
misjudgment or lack of wisdom em- 
ployed in the initial credit trans. 
action. 

All the foregoing prerequisites, 
however, eventually contribute ma- 
terially to serious banking difficul- 
ties, and create problems which } 
bear the appearance of external 
creation. Their direct relationship 
to various types of losses could be | 
easily established, and with equal 
facility one might demonstrate the 
value of the licensing system in | 
ascertaining their existence in given | 
individuals. 


Licensing Has Possibilities 


Vast possibilities seem to flow in 


all directions from the licensing 
idea. It is a device aimed directly 
at removing the much discussed 


question of bankers’ qualifications 
and striking directly at the root of 
financial evils. It should certainly 
stimulate the development of a pro- 
fessional ethical philosophy _ for 
bankers, create an effective disci- 
plinary agent for the enforcement of 
banking regulations, and become an 
effective social insurance policy for 
the public against the risks of in- 
competent bank management, dis- 
honesty, and general rascality. 

In this quest for a _ risk-proof 
banking structure, many schemes 
are proposed. Most of them are 
specific cures for immediate difficul- 
ties. Deposit guaranty laws are thus 
often regarded as the ultimate safety 
device for complete protection of 
private and public wealth. The 
theory behind such enactments seems 
to be that of a doctor who would 
amputate for a skin eruption, or 
recommend suicide for a headache. 
If repayment of all deposits must be 
guaranteed, how could they be more 
adequately protected than by pre- 
ventive, long-range legislation de- 
signed to guarantee sound and 


efficient bank management ? 
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Adjusting 


Investment 


Policies 


Under The New Banking Act 


have another wave of mortgage 

bond issues and debentures sold 
for capital purposes. Funds pre- 
viously provided in this way have 
dried up and credit men will herein- 
after look more askance at the 
“bonded debt’’ item in financial 
statements. So business will, in time, 
have to turn again to banks as pri- 
mary credit sources, and this will be 
pleasing to bankers, particularly, if, 
under the promptings of the new 
banking law and the bitter school of 
experience, we shall revert to old- 
fashioned banking. 

The greatest adjustment we shall 
have to make in the purely commer- 
cial banking of tomorrow will be in- 
volved in our government bond and 
investment account. 


|; WILL be a long time before we 


I am inclined to think banks in 
general will be giving more favorable 
consideration to holding more sub- 
stantial amounts in U. S. govern- 
ment securities, partly because of 
patriotism and partly from neces- 
sity, but it will also be good business 
and sound policy to do so. Short- 
term governments and a reasonable 
amount of long-term governments 
for collateral use at the Federal Re- 
serve Bank will continue to be the 
strongest support of the city bank’s 
position, and not an unimportant 
part of its investment program. It is 
probably true that any institution 
which had nothing but government 
securities for the past three years, 
and which had exercised reasonable 
intelligence in handling them, would 








The law itself has combined with other influences to 
encourage a return to old-fashioned policies, says this 
vice president of the First National Bank of St. Louis. 


By MARVIN E. 


have come closer to netting a satis- 
factory return than those institu- 
tions which, in an endeavor to make 
a substantially higher income, have 
had to absorb severe losses. 


It does not follow, however, that 
banks should not go out of the gov- 
ernment class in buying bonds. Such 
limitation is not desirable, nor would 
it be practicable, if indeed possible 
in many eases, but let us not forget 
that both the new banking act and 
our experience of the past two years 
dictate that we readjust our meth- 
ods of handling this new form of 
banking which sprang up to primary 
importance in the last 10 or 15 years 
and which proved to be one of the 
greatest problems in our recent 
banking difficulties. 

We sometimes call it our ‘‘invest- 
ment account’’; at other times we 
speak of it as our ‘‘bond account’’, 
dependent somewhat, I suppose, 
upon ‘‘ticker and tape’’ and other 
exhilarating or depressing influ- 
ences. Admitting that the ‘‘bond 
account’’ at the present time is, in 
the minds of many bankers, one of 
the extremely sore spots in their 
portfolios, let us remember that this 
has come about not altogether 
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through the mistakes of the banker 
himself. Mistaken policies of invest- 
ment bankers and the method of 
security flotations which were par- 
ticularly popular during the era. 
were partly responsible and the 
trend of the entire business and 
financial community aggravated the 
evil. Some of the abuses that devel- 
oped in this field will probably not. 
again recur in the same form as they 
have in the past as a result of the 
new securities act, which decidedly 
limits the possibility of floating cer- 
tain types of speculative securities 
as freely as in the past. 

The policy for handling this in- 
vestment account in the past was 
centered primarily about the idea of 
maintaining it as a ready source for 
replenishing depleted cash reserves. 
When credit conditions became 
strained, the ordinary bank loans of 
individuals commanded a very limit- 
ed marketability because of our lack 
of adequate rediscount facilities. 


Consequently, bonds that could be * 
sold on the open market were almost 
invaluable in times of stress as a 
ready means for obtaining necessary 
cash. 

It might be mentioned in this con- 
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nection, however, that this so-called 
secondary reserve for the banking 
system was not nearly as effective in 
practice as it often appeared in 
theory. This was amply demon- 
strated, when a credit stringency 
occurred, by the fact that liquidation 
of such securities could be effected 
only by accepting a loss on them and 
at the risk of demoralizing security 
markets. 

Following the depression of 1920, 
which manifested itself largely in de- 
clining commodity prices and heavy 
inventory losses, business men adopt- 
ed a hand to mouth policy in buying 
for inventory and made every effort 
to secure ample working capital. As 
the investment market improved, 
they sold securities and paid their 
bank debt. As a result of the war, 
bank credit had been expanded and 
under the Federal Reserve Act re- 
serve requirements were reduced so 
that available bank credit was in ex- 
cess of commercial needs. The banks, 
in an effort to receive a return on 
their funds, had only one avenue 
open, namely, investment credit. 

Between 1921 and 1929 an ever 
increasing portion of ordinary bank 
credit went into the investment field 
either directly or indirectly, until a 
very substantial part depended upon 
its easy salability to provide satis- 
factory liquidity. In other words, 
what was considered ordinary com- 
mercial bank credit, really became, 
to a large extent, a form of capital 
loan which was not self liquidating 


in a commercial banking sense. It 
threw our banking structure out of 
balance. 

Experiences in the past two years 
have amply demonstrated that the 
so-called liquidity of the investment 
account was largely a snare and a 
delusion during any period of ex- 
ceptional financial pressure. In jus- 
tice, however, to investment secu- 
rities, it should be pointed out that 
the whole question of liquidity of 
bank assets of all types is subject to 
a new interpretation in the light of 
recent experience. 


Asset Liquidity For Banking 
System Is Low 


In the first place, we should frank- 
ly realize that the liquidity of assets 
for the banking system as a whole is 
very limited. If careful analysis 
were made of all loans and invest- 
ments within the banking system, 
we should find that the majority of 
those which are considered liquid 
from the point of view of one insti- 
tution, are really not liquid from the 
standpoint of the banking system as 
a whole. In reality a substantial 
portion of this so-called liquidity is 
really nothing more than ‘‘shift- 
ability’’. That is, the burden of the 
loan is shifted from one place to an- 
other, giving it the appearance of 
liquidity but not the reality. 

Proof of this statement is easy to 
demonstrate by examining the sum 
total of loans and investments car- 





The Six Main Points 


1 Banks are likely to 
hold more substantial 
amounts of governments. 

2 Some of the abuses 
that developed in the 
investment field will 
probably not again re- 
cur in the same form 
because of the new secu- 
rities act. 

3 Because of an over- 
supply of deposits and a lower 
demand for commercial loans be- 
tween 1921 and 1929, an increasing 
amount of deposits went into’ 
long-term financing, either direct- 
ly or indirectly; and this reduced 
liquidity and threw our banking 
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structure out of balance. 

4 We should realize 
that the liquidity of as- 
sets for the banking sys- 
tem as a whole is very 
limited. 

5 Many assets are 
shifted from one place 
to another, which gives 
them the appearance of 
liquidity, but not the 
reality. 

6 We must remember that, re- 
gardless of legislation, the com- 
mercial banker is custodian, not 
merely of commercial credits, but 
also of a large part of the invest- 
ment credit of this country. 
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ried by the whole banking system 
year in and year out. While it if 
true that the component parts of 7 
these various loans and investments | 
are being repaid, it is equally true } 
that much repayment is possible only | 
because new accommodations are ob. 
tained elsewhere and thus the sun | 
total of the aggregate burden of debt | 
remains fairly well fixed. This js | 
true of practically all types of credit, | 
If we were but to face the situa. 
tion frankly, we should soon realize 
that liquidity in the abstract for any 
appreciable proportion of total bank 
assets is an impossibility. Were this 
not true, the ‘‘Bank Holiday of 
1933’’ would never have occurred. 


. gai 
As a matter of fact our credit sys Baar 
tem functions only so long as conf-§ jay 


dence in it continues. The moment | to | 
confidence is lost, actual liquidity 


: por 
disappears, regardless of how care} ite, 
fully and conservatively the orig-) pat 


inal loan may have been set up. r 


Nevertheless, we know that in| 
order to meet immediate demands, | 
a reasonable proportion of a bank’s 
available loanable funds will con- | 
tinue to be placed in what are or- | 
dinarily termed ‘‘investment secu- 
rities’’. The most important point 
for the banker to bear in mind is not 
to place too large a proportion in | 
long-term investments, even though / 
they be strictly high grade. 

The final thought that comes to me no 
in my consideration of how we are the 
to adjust our loaning and investment yes 





policies to the new law is the neces-| __ net 
sity for our remembering that, re- an 
gardless of legislation, as our bank- | 8a 
ing system is set up today, the | 
commercial banker is custodian not ing 
merely of what is termed ‘‘ ordinary tré 


commercial credit’’, but also of a ste 
large part of the investment credit us 
of the country. The banks of the | 
United States carry most of the coun- 
try’s total investment funds which 
can no longer be provided for by | 
carrying a secondary reserve. This | 
phase of banking developed almost 
to the point of an important trust 
that must be handled not only in the 
interest of commercial borrowers but 
also in the interest of the country’s I 
capital requirements. These funds t 
must be kept so as to be of greatest f 
utility to the banks, at all times and 
under the varying conditions affect- 
ing the price of credit. 

It is the banker’s duty, to deposi- 
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HEN air _ transportation, 
We during the height of 

the depression, registered 
gains in the number of passengers 
carried, miles flown and express 
handled, air line executives pointed 
to that fact as proof that air trans- 
portation had definitely established 
itself as an essential unit in our 
national scheme of communication. 

They made substantial invest- 
ments in new planes, new depot 
hangars and in an aggressive sales 
campaign to induce the larger use 
of air transport. 

Now, with the beginning of a 
business pick-up, the air lines have 
prepared themselves for still larger 
business, which is reflected in the 
latest figures, particularly those of 
the major lines. Illustrative of this 
increase, for example, is an an- 
nouncement by United Air Lines 
that for the first six months of this 
year it increased its passenger busi- 
ness 21%, express business 160%, 
and mileage 10% over that of the 
same month a year ago. 

But back of these figures, indicat- 
ing a generally larger use of air 
transportation, is an _ interesting 
story of how the airplane is being 
used in increasing measure by banks 


Stops Interest Losses 


From coast to coast in 20 hours is the new plane 
schedule which is saving thousands in interest by 
enabling banks to clear without a day’s loss of time. 


By HAROLD CRARY 


in the conduct of every-day business. 

One example of the pocketbook in- 
terest of banks is the saving they 
make by the use of air mail and 
express. With the placing in service 
of 434 hour passenger, mail, and 
express planes between New York 
and Chicago, with 11 schedules a 
day, five of which are flown between 
the close and opening of business, 
there is now little reason for financial 
houses to lose interest on any bank- 
ing paper transported between these 
two financial centers. 

The plane which leaves Chicago at 
two o’clock in the morning carries 
large shipments of banking paper, 
which have come by train or plane 
from points within a radius of 200 
to 300 miles for assembling at the 
Chicago Post Office or the Air Ex- 
press Division of the Railway Ex- 
press Agency. The plane arrives in 
New York at 7:45 A. M., long before 
the clearings are made. Another 
plane, leaving Chicago at 5:30 P. 





The New Air Service 


1 Passenger, mail, and express 
planes now travel between New 
York and Chicago in 434 hours. 


2 There are 11 schedules a day 
between these cities with five of 
them after the close of business 
for the day. 


3 Mail from Colorado posted 
after the close of business reaches 
New York in time to be handled 


in the next day’s clearings. 


4 There is over-night service 
between Chicago and the Pacific 
Coast. 


5 There is no loss of time in 
clearings between Chicago and 
Texas. 


6 Only one half of one day is 
lost on transit items between the 
Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 
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M., reaches New York at 11:15 P. 
M., to make overnight train connec- 
tions to Boston. 

With the marked increase in the 
pereentage of night flying and the 
putting into service of much faster 
airplanes, it is now possible for 
bankers at points as far West as 
Denver, Colorado to post mail and 
express at the close of the business 
day and have it delivered in New 
York at the breakfast hour. Like- 
wise, banking paper leaving New 
York at five o’clock in the evening 
reaches points as distant as Salt 
Lake City overnight. There is over- . 
night service from Chicago to Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific Northwest, 
and from Chicago to Dallas, Texas, 
and from Seattle to San Diego. 
Banking houses can now take ad-. 
vantage of a ‘‘one half of one busi- 
ness day’’ airplane service between 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboards. 

Bonds, in both exeeuted and blank 
form, are now frequent items in air 
express traffic. Two shipments of 
blank bonds, totalling 168 pounds 
in weight, consigned to a bond house 
in Seattle, were rushed from New 
York over the 2,955 mile route to 
Seattle, Washington in 2014 hours 
by a New York engraving and 
printing plant. The plane left New 
York at noon and reached Seattle 
at 8:30 A. M. 

Overnight delivery of circulars 
describing a new bond issue by air ° 
and rail express from New York, by 
air to Fort Worth and rail to 
Houston, expedited the floating of 
the issue. 

A Los Angeles bank saved $1,700 
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interest by one expenditure of $27 
for air express, and the importance 
of as speedy as possible handling of 
banking paper is epitomized by the 
comment of a western banker, who 
wrote: ‘‘The banking structure is 
built considerably around interest. 
This means that time is money. 
Therefore, western banks, which are 
2,000 miles from the Great Lakes, 
and 3,000 miles from the Atlantic 
seaboard cities, have learned to take 
advantage of the economies, as well 
as the speeding up, which air express 
affords. ’’ 

This comment, made a year ago, 
is more pertinent today, because 
1933 sees a major speeding up of 
schedules in all parts of the country. 

Seven hours have been cut off the 
old flying time between California 
and New York. The new schedule 
ealls for a 14-hour flight between 
California and Chicago, and 20 
hours from the Pacific Coast to New 
York. 

Furthermore, through a _ closer 
coordination between rail and plane 
services, transit time, not only for 
mail and express, but for passengers, 
is reduced to scores of cities not 
directly on the air routes. The 
shipper gets one bill of lading, good 
for all-air or air-rail transit. 

It is significant that, while speed 
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has been increased 50 miles an hour 
this year over last year, air express 
rates now are only one-third of what 
they were three years ago, includ- 
ing the recent 15% to 30% reduc- 
tion. There also has been a new 
reduction in C. O. D. collection 
rates. 

A check of some of the uses of 
air mail by banks shows the follow- 
ing: Dispatch of checks, drafts and 
notes for collection and credit; 
saving interest charges on funds in 
transit; advices of payment of 
drafts, and so on; transmittal of 
important correspondence to connect 
with steamers for Europe and other 
foreign destinations. 


In many instances, where time is 
not strictly an element of banking 
communication, bankers have made 
a practice of using air mail merely 
as a courtesy and convenience to 
their clients. 

A depositor in a New York bank 
had been foreed by his business to 
spend the summer in Chicago. Not 
wishing to transfer his accounts to 
Chicago, the depositor sent checks 
and drafts to his New York bank 
for deposit. Although unnecessary 
to make use of the added speed of 


the air mail in acknowledging the 
deposits, the New York bank did 9, 
The customer’s good will was valued 
at a great deal more than the neces. 
sary postage on each letter. 


The airplane is the fastest form 
of transportation and communica. 
tion yet available to the American 
business man. Each time there has 
been a major speeding up in this 
country’s system of transportation 
and communication, business hag 
been stimulated until national habits 
of selling, and social life, have been 
changed. All are familiar with the 
transformation wrought by the auto. 
mobile. Now the airplane promises 
to be the instrument which will work 
other changes. 

Airplane service is now more 
dependable than ever before, due to 
the greater operating experience, 
improved engines and airplanes, im- 
proved weather reporting service 
and recent aids to navigation, in- 
eluding two-way radio, directional 
radio beam and improved instrv- 
ments. 

Air express is now being used by 
industry primarily as an emergency 
proposition as of old, but regularly, 
as alert firms have discovered that 


@ Every central reserve city is now connected with the chief banking centers 


of its territory by air mail. 
interest because of delayed clearings. 


It is no longer necessary to 


lose large amounts of 
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Security Reserves 


Aspects of Commercial 


‘ 


Improved Liability Ledger 
d Teller Efficiency 


at’s Wrong with Bank Ex- 
aminers 


‘The Day’s Business at a Glance 
A Form for Loan Committees 
to Save on Supplies 


@In the next year Mane MONAizY 


Bankers Monrtaty will bring pro- ; 


gressive Bankers proven plans for 
increased efficiency from successful 
Banks all over the United States. 


Its ideas will be on the very 
problems you are facimg daily. 
Minus the surplus verbiage of the 
ordinary “trade paper,” they will 
be worked out so that you can add 
them to your own experiences and 
adapt the result to your work. 
Every one has paid its way in a 
Bank like yours and will do so 
again in your Bank. 


Try the next 3 months of Ranp 
M¢Natiy Bankers Monruty on 
this introductory offer. Then, 
unless you want to continue re- 
ceiving this indispensable source 
of current Banking ideas, you will 
owe us nothing for the trial. 


Don’t bother to write a check 
now, just... 


Mail this Card Today > 
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@ Banks with large packages of transit items are using air express as an 
economical way of avoiding delayed credits on transit items. The express routes 
are rapidly duplicating the air mail routes. 
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dents and vice presidents of all types 
of concerns, sales managers, execu- 


air express makes possible the ex- 
tension of markets, the development 
of new customers, cutting down of 
inventory, and insuring new stocks. 

Revamping of this country’s 
system of transportation and com- 
munication each time works a change 
in distribution sales practices. Less 
than 100 years ago, it took more 
than six months to go from coast- 
to-coast by stage, and it was not 
until 1860 that trains cut this time 
to 11 days. The automobile and 
truck changed the sales picture ; now 
the airplane is doing the same thing. 

Hand-to-mouth buying during the 
past two years has been on the in- 
crease. The retailers have discovered 
they can carry small stocks and wire 
or air mail additional orders and have 
the goods delivered from the eastern 
manufacturing centers in one day or 
less, frequently overnight. They 
have less capital tied up. They need 
not have goods left on their shelves, 
thus avoiding sacrifice sales. They 
are assured the latest styles and stock 
by limiting their purchases to what 
Moves quickly. Therefore, the ex- 
press compartments of planes flying 
from manufacturing centers are 
carrying an increasing volume of 


package goods for retailers. 

Here are some other examples 
which have come to the attention of 
the traffic department of United Air 
Lines: One of the larger type 
foundries of Seattle found itself in 
need of special type faces and at 
eight o’clock in the evening a ‘phone 
order was put through to San 
Francisco, where stock was avail- 
able. A 96-pound shipment was put 
on a plane at 2:05 A. M. It was 
delivered at 5:30 A. M. to the con- 
signee. 

Twenty-four hours of labor and 
operating costs in the maintenance 
of road construction machinery were 
saved by the employment of the air 
and rail express. 

The foregoing are a few of the 
innumerable examples of how air 
transportation is saving money for 
commerce and industry. 

Many banking houses are now 
urging that their executives travel 
by airplane, because of the time-sav- 
ing possible and the expediting of 
business. For instance, United Air 
Lines recently made a check of the 
88,000 passengers it carried last 
year, and found that 75% of them 


were business men, including presi-- 
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tives and business men generally. 

One banker recently checked over 
the time and money savings possible 
by using the airplane on a trip from 
New York to the Middle West and 
return. He found the comparison | 
to be: 

By surface transportation, 14 days 
away from the office; total expense, 
including living expense at $8.00 
POP GRP occ cccrccccdsacicawe $460 


By air transportation, nine days away 
from the office; total expense. . $402 


The time economies are obvious. 
For instance, between New York and 
Chicago there are eleven flights a 
day in each direction. A banker may 
leave the Chicago Municipal Airport 
at 5:30 P. M., daylight saving time, 
and be in New York at 10:20 P. M. 
He can have breakfast in Chicago, 
lunch in New York, or lunch in 
Chicago and dinner in New York, 
and vice versa. Or he can leave at 
the close of the business day and 
have breakfast in California or the 
Pacific Northwest. Omaha and 
Kansas City are only three hours 
from Chicago, and Cleveland but 
two hours. It is possible to leave 
New York at the close of the busi- 
ness day and be in Dallas for break- 
fast. 








RITING in London opposite 

a certain hotel which so 

recently flew the Stars and 
Stripes in honor of Mr. Cordell Hull 
and the rest of the U. S. delegation 
to the World Monetary and Economic 
Conference, one is aware of the 
danger that lies in discussing ex- 
change stabilization. Nor could any- 
thing written from abroad have 
much practical value on this subject 
for American readers of a monthly 
magazine. 

But executives at work in banking 
offices all over the world (particu- 
larly those who had experience as 
principals during the period when 
the mark collapsed, the frane turned 
a somersault, and the pound return- 
ed to gold at an expense of energy 
out of all proportion to the benefits 
received by anybody) will agree 
that, if banking and international 
trade as we have known it is to go 
on, some form of stabilization must 
come some time. This writer makes 
that assumption, for he is not a 
defeatist. nor are the American or 
British peoples. In a world financi- 
ally unstable, what, out of our ex- 
perience, can we then discern as a 
possibly stable foundation for in- 
ternational banking business on a 
long-term remunerative basis? 

Of many such things which may 
exist, this article deals with one, 
















Anglo-American 


Banking Cooperation) 


This British banker points out what he believes to be 
the foundation on which can be built an international 
banking business on a long-term remunerative basis. 


By DOMINICK SPRING-RICE 


namely the fundamental business 
advantages of Anglo-American ¢co- 
operation in the banking field. 
Belief in these advantages is not 
based on any such theoretical ideas 
as that we all belong to the same 
race (whatever that may mean), or 
that the British Commonwealth of 
Nations is more or less important 
than the United States because it has 
a larger and poorer population and 
a very different system of govern- 
ment. It is based on the fact that 
bankers in the two sets of commun- 
ities have interests which are com- 
plementary more than competitive, 
understand each other’s language 
without difficulty, and have, in fact, 
found partnership very profitable 
in the past. 

For though British investors lost 
a lot of money in the early stages 
of America’s railroad building west 
of the Mississippi, and did not make 
a lot out of their early mortgage 
efforts in the states of the South, 
the hard fact remains that when we 


Ss 


had to mobilize our foreign reserves ' 
between August 4, 1914 and the date 
of your coming into the war, British 
bankers were able to find 800 | 
million pounds’ worth of marketable 
U. S. dollar securities in the owner- 
ship of their customers which were | 
put at the disposal of the British 
Government. These were eventually 
all disposed of, the proceeds being 
used for purehase of munitions. 
wheat, and so on, for Britain and 
her then Allies. 

Thus the first three stages of in- | 
vestment banking cooperation were 
passed: America importing British 
capital, America not needing it any 


more, America sending it home | 
again. But during that period in 


the banking world, such firms as that 
of Peabody had grown into J. P. | 
Morgan & Co., and American bank- : 
ing interests had extended overseas, | 
while the British investor still re- 
tained a substantial though not s0 
easily marketable stake in the United 
States. What this stake amounted 
to in 1919 it would be rash to sug- | 
gest, but in 1932, the amount of | 
British long-term capital ‘‘ perma- 
nently’’ invested in the United 
States can be estimated as being of } 
the order of $1,000,000,000, of which | 
less than half was marketable. 

By ‘‘permanently’’ is meant | 
seriously embarked in enterprises, | 
no account being taken of specula- | 


@LombardStreet,London. ' 


The Bank of England on 
the left and The Royal 
Exchange on the right. 
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tion on the Stock Exchange, arbi- 
trage securities, sinking fund 
monies, or other funds specially 
invested against known liabilities. 
Nor is account taken of the balances, 
often large, kept by British banks 
with their friends in New York and 
Chicago, a part of which is so steady 
as almost, in fact, to attain the merit 
of permanency. ’ 

So much for banking relationships 
between United States and London 
in the investment field. In commer- 
cial banking the history was similar, 
mutatis mutandis, except that banks 
in Liverpool (a smaller port than 
London, but better suited for the 
Atlantic trades) played a more in- 
dependent part in it. Already 
before the war the supply of 
“kites,’’ bills drawn by American 
houses on their London acceptance 
house friends, purely in anticipation 
of the crops of American cotton and 
grain that were likely to be shipped 
later on, not only to England but to 
all parts of Europe, was beginning 
to diminish, though the financial 
basis of your South’s cotton exports 
was as much as ever the sterling 
bill, usually accepted payable in 
Liverpool. These acceptances were 
made for account of their importing 
customers either by a Liverpool! 


@Wall Street and Broad 
Street, looking down on 
the New York 
change. 


Stock Ex- 


bank or a 
London 
bank’s Liver- 
pool branch. 
The history 
of Anglo- 
American 
banking rela- 
tions from 
1919 to 1933 
is too near to 
us for this 
writer at any 
rate to moral- 
ize about and 


too well 
known in de- 
tail to all 


bankers (and 
apparently 
better still to 
those who 
think a bank 
should be only 
a free safe deposit vault!) to be gone 
into here. But this article began with 
the assumption that some day some- 
thing like stable conditions would 
be re-established in international 
banking, and our thoughts must be 
how, with exchanges steadied and 
war debts settled, however unsatis- 
factorily to both parties, bankers 
should set about making remunera- 





The Future Of International Financial Cooperation 


“For the really big money, we 
must look to a better technique 
than was employed in the hectic 
years 1919-29. Undoubtedly we 
must face the fact that the Ameri- 
can bond houses and banks doing 
similar business became unpop- 
ular here, partly owing to the 
novelty of their methods and part- 
ly owing to precipitancy and sud- 
den changes of policy. 

“Next time we shall hope to see 
intelligent cooperation between 
their successors and our invest- 
ment trust companies, the insur- 
ance companies, and other great 
organized investors, and particu- 


larly that each American group, 
if it does not share the manage- 
ment of its European enterprises 
with an English group, shall have 
someone here continuously who 
can make immediate decisions on 
all questions. 

“You cannot manage a business 
across an ocean, even with the help 
of a telephone, and, strangely 
enough, it was the slowness of de- 
cisions, as well as the changeabil- 
ity of personnel, that hampered 
American investment banking in 
Europe as much as anything else 
in 1919-29.” 

Dominick Spring-Rice. 
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tive once more the relations between 
Chicago and New York on the one 
hand and London on the other. 

In the commercial field there is 
not much to be said. Clearly the 
time has gone forever when United 
States trade needed to be financed 
by the three months bill on London.. 
Clearly, too, the experience of the 
‘*Stillhalt’’ in Germany since 1931 
shows that United States and British 
bankers cannot afford to compete in 
giving commercial credits to the 
European Continent and can reduce 
their risks by cooperation. In South 
American countries the inadvisa- 
bility of competition is not so clear, 
but one cannot see any harm in that 
provided there is reasonable ex- 
change of information as well. Thus 
if the business of giving commercial 
acceptance credits for overseas trade 
recovers in America as well as in 
England, there is to be expected a 
revival of such ad hoc partnerships 
as existed before, between banks in 
the two countries, and an increase in 
their number is to be hoped for. 
And as a center of information for 
American banks, London will be-~ 
come the European headquarters. 
For, now that you ean fly from 
London to any financial stronghold 
in Europe with the loss of only one 


(Continued on page 556) 
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By GEORGE DOCKING 


UR experience has shown us 

that the stabilization of the 

standing of a bank in the 
community is based upon an under- 
standing of the bank by the business 
men of the community. These men, 
in turn, educate others and have a 
good influence over people who are 
disturbed unfavorable rumors 
that are certain to start when people 
are irritated. 


by 


Our Kiwanis Club made it pos- 
sible for our banks to edueate the 
business men by inviting me to talk 
before the Club. 


There was a demand for the dis- 
tribution of the information I gave 
and so it was printed and given to 
those who wanted copies. This made 
it possible to influence practically 
the whole community. 

Following is a transcript of the 
talk given before the Kiwanis Club: 

The character of a bank cannot be 
judged from the eash in its vault, 
but from the value and kind of its 
general assets. A very sound banker 
of this ‘territory, Mr. Swinney of 
Kansas City, once said that a bank 
‘is as good as its note case.”’ 

It would not be possible for a 
bank to have more than a reasonable 
amount of actual cash as there is 
only enough cash in existence to 
represent a moderate percentage of 
bank credits, if the banks had it all, 
and banks, on the average, can carry 
only an amount adequate to meet 
ordinary requirements. There is 


plenty of cash for that, for not much 
actual cash is used or needed in the 
proper conduct of business. 

When, as seems to be the case at 
present, through some entirely un- 
justified lack of confidence over the 
country as a whole, people decide to 
try to convert their bank credits 
into money and put it all in their 
socks, it can’t be done. After about 
10% or so of the credits has been 
converted there is no more money. 

Bank credits are created in very 
small part by cash. A member of 
this club may come to our bank to- 
morrow and make a note for $1,000 
and have in his hands $1,000 in 
cheeks and drafts, all good. He will 
deposit the proceeds of the note and 
the checks and have entered on his 
passbook a credit of $2,000. No 
money whatever is involved in the 
transaction. Ninety-five per cent of 
bank credits are created in just that 
way. Ordinarily, he will draw checks 
on this credit to pay various bills 
and claims, which checks make the 
rounds in much the same way 
through other hands. 


Enough cash must be in use for 
transactions to which it is better 
suited than checks or drafts. And 
there is abundant money for that 
and far more than enough for the 
volume of business of the past two 
or three years. More money would 
do us no good. If there is any lack 
of confidence, issuing more money 
is like pouring it into a rat hole. It 
only fills more socks. And if it is a 
form of money of doubtful value, it 
destroys all values. It is like a 


By offering the local banker an opportunity to educate 
its members to banking, the service club helped the 
First National Bank of Lawrence, Kansas, as told here 
by the bank’s cashier. This is a ready-made talk on 


banking that others may use to educate depositors. 
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changeable yardstick. It is 36 inches 
today and 24 inches tomorrow and 
anything else the next day. Then 
business is a dangerous speculation. 

To have safety in business, which | 
is simply the free exchange of goods 
and services, there must be a stable 
medium of exchange. The yardstick 
must be 36 inches today, tomorrow, 
and the next day. 


What we call money is not wealth 
in any It is a measure of 
wealth and a medium of exchange. 
This man has groceries for sale, or 
dry goods, or cattle and hogs, or 
wheat, which he wishes to convert 
into a common exchange medium to 
use in getting other things he wants. 
The medium is usually bank eredit. 


sense. 


—— 


The intrinsic safety of the bank is 
not in question at all, if its note case 
consists of good bonds and good notes 
and mortgages which themselves con- 
stitute the pledge of real wealth, 
whether immediately convertible into 
the form desired or not. And at the 
risk of being accused of doing some 
advertising, I am going to say 
there is nothing safer today than a 
eredit in any of the three banks of 
Lawrence. You can take your choice | 
with no danger in the selection. The | 
same thing is true of a very i” 

¥ 
i 


wee 


majority of the banks of the coun- 
try. 
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“We'll Do It” Say F. A. A. Members 


HERE full measure of 

both inspiration and _ instrue- 

tion at the meeting in New 
York, September 11-14. 

The thesis upon which the entire 
convention was built, is, ‘‘The pub- 
lie is ignorant of banking policies 
and processes, and so is easily led 
astray by rumors.’’ This principle 
was enumerated by two banking 
chairmen, four presidents and five 
vice presidents. 

These policy executives not only 
declared that the public is ignorant, 
but challenged F. A. A. members to 
the task of educating the public. 
Many association members have 
heretofore considered themselves 
simply advertising managers. The 
speakers of this convention charac- 
terized them as public relations of- 
ficers. Whether the title has been of- 
ficially given or not, the task of 
banking as laid out by responsible 
bankers is a clear call to every mem- 
ber to be in fact, if not in name, a 
public relations executive of his in- 
stitution. 

Not only was the eall to action 
sounded, but the technique of edu- 
eating the publie was clearly laid be- 
fore the convention by the speak- 
ers. As a basis for this technique, 
Bayard Pope, chairman of the ad- 
visory committee of the Marine Mid- 
land Trust Co., New York, defined 
the job of a public relations ex- 
ecutive as, ‘‘The interpretation of 
the publie’s need and viewpoints and 
the education of the publie to an 
understanding of the bank’s view- 
points, policies, and objectives.’’ 

Several speakers mentioned as the 
first essential in the program the sell- 
ing of the policy executives of the 
bank on the idea of educating the 
publie in 1933-4-5-6 and on into the 
future. The fact that at least 11 pol- 
iey executives (those who spoke at 
the convention) already believe this 
and are willing to declare it pub- 


Was 


The 18th convention of the 


Financial Advertisers 


Association was told by two chairmen, four presidents 


and five vice presidents that banks must educate all 


customers to the principles of banking. A technique 


for this customer education was also clearly developed. 





Lewis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
Irving Trust Company, New York 
City. 

“A bank, to deserve confidence, 
must possess it.” 





H. A. Lyon, advertising manager 
of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York City, and retiring pres- 
ident of the Financial Advertisers 
Association. 


“No matter how well a bank 
may be run, the public may dis- 
trust it unless its good manage- 
ment is made clear to the people.” 
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licly will, it is believed, serve to sti- 
mulate the policy executives of other 
banks over this important objective. 
It must be reengnized, however, that 
these executives must not only be 
**sold’’ on the idea now, but must be 
kept sold and enthused continually. 
Without the accomplishment of this 
first task, the rest will be difficult, if 
not impossible. 

The second job is to train the of- 
ficers and employees to teach the 
public. Two or three speakers de- 
elared that their institutions were 
conducting regular classes for em- 
ployees and executives, and they re- 


ported gratifying interest in these 
classes and practical results. This 


task also must be a perpetual one. 
Not only are there new employees 
being added to the staff each year, 
but new conditions arise and new 
problems must be studied. 

The third step in the technique is 
to teach the public. Various speak- 
ers brought out at least five phases 
of this feature as follows: 

1. Educational advertising. 

2. Educational talks at clubs anid 
other gatherings. 

3. Private conversations 
employees. 

4. Newspaper articles. 

5. Magazine articles. 

Without a doubt, this job that has 
been handed by this convention to 
the publie relations executives of* 
Financial America is a tremendous 
responsibility. The comparatively 
small number of people comprising 
the F. A. A. have in their hands a 


(Continued on page 552) 
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How New Services Are Sold 


By The World’s Largest Bank 


UR problem today is not how 

to secure new business or how 

to add new depositors to our 

clientele but rather how to bring to 

the attention of all depositors—new 

and old—some of the ways in which 
the bank may further serve them. 

By and large our banks are small, 
and undoubtedly in the last three or 
four years, the personnel of most of 
them has been reduced considerably 
in economy moves of various kinds 
so that an increasingly greater oper- 
ating burden has been thrown on 
those of us who are left. 

Under these conditions, it is only 
natural that a clerk, a teller, or an 
officer often feels himself crowded 
and pressed and hurried in the whirl 
of the day’s routine. He tries to wait 
on the customers as quickly and as 
expeditiously as he can consistent 
with eustomary courtesy. However, 
a line of people waiting, more or less 
impatiently, their turn to see him 
keeps him on edge and perforce re- 
duces his conversation to the mini- 
mum. Under these circumstances, 
therefore, the banker’s one thought 
is ‘‘to keep the line moving’’ and to 
take care of them all without undue 
delay. 

Little wonder then that he often 
misses a golden opportunity to tell 
his customer something about a let- 
ter of credit or travellers cheques 
for his trip abroad or to ask him if 
he has considered the drawing of a 
will or the establishment of a trust 
for his children. These and other 
services often are not even mentioned 
for what appears to be a valid ex- 





By FRANK M. TOTTON 


euse—lack of time during banking 
hours. 

The chief motive that leads most 
people to seek a bank is the desire to 
deposit money, to open an account, 
either checking or savings. When sig- 
nature cards have been signed, and 
the initial deposit made, most cus- 
tomers and, indeed, I must admit, 
even some bankers, are of the opin- 
ion that it is all over, that there is 
nothing more to be done, that the eus- 
tomer now has his account on the 
books of the bank and represents one 
more name in the growing list of 
depositors. Instead of the end, this 
should represent but the beginning 
of a wider relationship that should 
be long enduring and mutually satis- 
factory and profitable to the deposi- 
tor and to the bank. The depositor’s 
education—that is, his banking edu- 
eation—should begin at that point. 
How is he to be ‘‘educated”’ in the 
functions of a bank when the officers 
and tellers are so engrossed in their 
manifold operating problems that 
they are kept on the jump from coun- 
ter, to desk, to telephone all day 
long? 

Leaflets, cards, and folders featur- 
ing singly or in series the services of 
the various departments have been 
used to good advantage. These can 
be placed conveniently on the tables 
or counters in the lobby where they 
are accessible to all those interested. 
However, this plan is only ‘‘hit or 


miss’’ at best in that it places the 
initiative upon the prospect and 
often he does not even read the mes- 
sage but uses the leaflet or card as 
scratch paper for some memoran- 
dum. Thus wastage may be high and 
results negligible. 

Experience, therefore, seems to 
prove that best results can be ob- 
tained from printed matter of this 
kind which is built around and sent 
direc.ly to a carefully selected mail- 
ing list. Of course, this costs money 
and the results obtained oftentimes 
are hard to estimate as there is no 
accurate way of ‘‘keying’’ the re- 
sponse. At any rate, by building the 
list around your stockholders, diree- 
tors, depositors, and good prospects, 
you are reasonably certain that your 
ammunition is not being wasted and 
by having Uncle Sam, in the person 
of the letter carrier, deliver it per- 
sonally to the home of the addressee, 
you insure physical delivery and an 
entrance to his home at a time when 
his mind is not distracted and con- 
fused by the demands of his place of 
business. 

As a general rule, people are in- 
duced to increase their banking busi- 
ness as a result of two influences. 
One is when opportunities or changes 
in their business or personal finan- 
cial lives makes it imperative for 
them to do so; another is when they 
are clearly shown that it is to their 
advantage to do so. In obtaining 
that business resulting from the first 
influence, the bank which is fore- 
warned has a long head start over 
competitors. The other type of busi- 
ness necessarily results only from an 
mtimate knowledge of the prospect’s 
needs. 

Most important sources for such 
business are, of course, present cus- 
tomers of the various divisions of 
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Specimen Estate Plan 
Illustrating Our Service 
of Estate Analysis 


Will Memorandum 


Increasing the Effectiveness 
of Your Estate Assets 


FOREIGN DIRECTORY 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


THE CHASE BANK 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


your bank. To realize it, however, 
your first job is to know your cus- 
tomers and second, to have them 
know you—not so much through a 
general knowledge of your facilities 
as through a specific knowledge of a 
particular service of personal inter- 
est and value at the time. 

This may be simple to accomplish, 
when dealing with a handful of cus- 
tomers, but not when many hun- 
dreds or thousands are concerned. 
To be in a position to individualize 
thousands of customers and person- 
alize your service for quick applica- 
tion to them individually or by 
groups, requires a smooth-running 
system under constant operation. 
The importance of a continuous re- 
view and classification of present 
customer relationships as a source of 
additional business can best be em- 
phasized by considering the fact that 
these same customers are your com- 
petitors’ prospects. Many a bank 
officer has been chagrined to hear a 
eustomer say, ‘‘ Why, I didn’t know 
you had a trust department or sold 
letters of credit.’’ 





These Mail Pieces Interest Our Customers 


1 Specimen copy of year end 
statement and chairman’s re- 
port. It is desirable that a bank’s 
printed statement of condition be 
presented in a form which reflects 
the dignity and standing of the 
institution. With careful buying 
this can be accomplished econom- 
ically. These 40-page booklets 
with engraved covers and illustra- 
tion inserts plus cost of envelopes, 
addressing and postage were 
placed before customers at a unit 
cost of $.077. 


2 Specimen Copy of Quar- 
terly Statement of Condition in 
Booklet Form. 


3 Foreign Directory. Booklet 
prepared for selective distribution 
to customers having foreign inter- 
ests or preparing for foreign 
travel. 


4 The Chase Bank in Paris. 
Booklet prepared for selective dis- 
tribution to customers purchasing 
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Letters of Credit incident to 
traveling on the Continent. 


5S American Express Travel- 
ers Cheques. Type of booklet 
used for general distribution. 


6 Revision of Wills. Pam- 
phlet illustrating timely advice to 
customers who may have endang- 
ered their families’ future welfare 
through failure to revise outright 
bequest clauses in existing wills. 


7 The Chase Branch in Your 
Vicinity. Type of booklet suit- 
able for general distribution, both 
to new customer and prospect of 
branches. 


8 Record of Investments. A 
useful form provided Safe Deposit 
Company customers. Note men- 
tion of collateral service on cus- 
tody accounts of logical appeal to 
this class of customer. 


9 Will Memorandum. A 
helpful form for arousing interest 
of trust prospect. 
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In brief, the organization required 
to perfect a system for customer 
analysis, classification, selective edu- 
eation and solicitation is as follows: 
The divisions outlined are fune- 
tional. In actual operation, they 
may be grouped for direction and 
control depending upon the scope of 
work involved for any one bank. In 
small banks, one officer might organ- 
ize his work according to this outline 
even though he has no assistants. 

1 A central information file con- 
taining a complete index of all ac- 


count relationships with various 
divisions of the bank. 
9 


2 A customer analysis or cus- 
tomer business development division. 
This division keeps all accounts un- 
der review—watches all balances; 
watches credit ratings and trend of 
business if a commercial account ; 
analyzes all accounts to determine 
logical approach for collateral busi- 
reports findings to proper 
persons and divisions with sugges- 
tions as to personal calls, types of 
solicitation, and so on; prepares lists 
for solicitation by mail in interests 
of various departments; records re- 
sults and progress of solicitation. 

3 A direct-by-mail division 
charged with maintenance of cus- 
tomer and other prospect lists under 
desired classifications in such form 
as to permit rapid circularization of 
special groups by mail. Progress of 
mail campaigns is recorded, names 
are reported for personal follow-up 
when prospect evinces interest in a 
particular service, and closed busi- 
ness is noted. 

4 An advertising division charged 
with preparation and production of 
promotional material covering all 
service units. 

With such an internal organiza- 
tion smoothly functioning, a bank is 
able to personalize its service to thou- 
sands of customers. Instead of blind- 
ly shooting out wasteful barrages 
of advertising matter of unknown 
application and allowing undirected 
calls, specialized educational and 
promotional campaigns of known ap- 
plication are carefully aimed at 
handpicked groups. Calls on eus- 
tomers are controlled and suggested 
for definite purposes. 

Paradoxically, perhaps, it is from 
such machine-like methods that the 
customer is made to feel that, in the 
eyes of his bank, he is an individual 
receiving personal attention. The 


ness ; 
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letters and literature received from 
his bank stress financial facilities of 
convenience or value to a man in his 
position. His time is not wasted. 
When his bank’s representative calls 
upon him, he is offered useful infor- 
mation, timely counsel, or sugges- 
tions that disclose a knowledge of his 
affairs. It is only by making it your 
business first to become familiar with 





a customer, that you can hope to 
make the customer familiar with 
your bank and establish a mutually 
profitable relationship. 

Let me give you a few illustrations 
of the part played in this program 
by 


the customer analysis division.§ 


As the accounts pass in review, thel 
following findings and recommenda. 


tions may be made: 





The Organization 


1 A central in- 
formation file con- 
taining a complete 
index of all ac- 
count relationships 
with various divi- 
sions of the bank. 

2 A customer 
analysis or cus- 
tomer business development divi- 
sion. This division keeps all ac- 
counts under review—watches all 
balances; watches credit ratings 
and trend of business, if a com- 
mercial account; analyzes all ac- 
counts to determine logical ap- 
proach for collateral business; re- 
ports findings to proper persons 
and divisions with suggestions as 
to personal calls, types of solicita- 
tion, and so on; prepares lists for 
solicitation by mail in the inter- 
ests of various departments; rec- 
ords results and progress of all 
kinds of solicitation, either per- 
sonal or by mail. 


3 A direct-by-mail division 
charged with maintenance of cus- 
tomer and other prospect lists 
under desired classifications in 
such form as to permit rapid cir- 
cularization of special kinds of 
groups. 


4 An advertising division 
charged with preparation and pro- 
duction of promotional material 
covering all service units. 
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In analyzing ac- 
counts, the follow- 
ing situations have 
developed: 


1 Jones and 
Co.’s balances show 


A new service is half sold when a mail 

invitation brings a customer into the 

bank with an understanding of the 
new service. 


unusual increases. 
Investigation dis- 


closes new working 
purpose of opening 
up foreign markets. Foreign de- 
partment is advised and is first to 
offer needed facilities. 


2 Smith and Son’s 
show 


capital for 


balances 
with- 
A call is suggested—a 
misunderstanding discovered, 
ironed out, and the business re- 
tained. 


3 Thomas and Thomas, a 
former partnership of important 
interests, is 


large unexplained 
drawals. 


incorporating and 
floating a capital stock issue. So- 
licitation by corporate trust de- 
partment is suggested. 


4 All accounts are being scru- 
tinized to determine individual 
prospects for personal trust serv- 
ice. Names are turned over to 
direct-by-mail department for 


cultivation. 


5 Accounts located near bank- 
ing offices providing vault facil- 
ities are listed and placed on 
mailing list of safe deposit box 
prospects. 
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; ace —to broaden out by constantly ex- 
low- § panding their fields of operations. 
have | Banks all over the country became 
| department stores of finance. They 
advertised liberally as investment 
1nd § counselors, and many opened invest- is worthy of our efforts, it is worthy 
how ment departments, Some of the of our entire time and the entire 
ases. securities they recommended and_ resources of our communities. 
dis- sold were good, some have been a The sooner we confine our activi- 
king | total loss, and most of these invest- ties to commercial banking—and 
ning t ments will rate well below the price commercial banking pure and simple 
de. | paid for them. What is still worse, —the sooner we are going to get 
st to | for the most part, money so invested adjusted to the new order of events 
was sent to the larger centers of in the world of finance, and the 
' capital, with the resultant loss to sooner we will be in a position to 
nees | the local community. serve our communities 100% in a 
vith- | As bankers, our obligation to our manner befitting a good commercial 
I—a | depositors is to aid in the right type bank. 
red, of improvement. Our obligation is In fact, my personal thought is 
; re. | to encourage the development of our that banks should return to old-time 
local agriculture, commerce, and in- banking—that is, discontinue prac- 
dustries—to lead them in the sub- tically everything except regular 
™ & staniial progress that they should commercial banking. I would go 
‘tant make over the coming years. And much farther than simply eliminat- 
and if this constructive, far-seeing course ing all investment business, or in- 
So- 
de- 
od Five Old Fundamentals That Need Re-emphasis 
scru- 
dual 1 Our obligation as commer- on every account except profit- 
serv: cial bankers is to encourage the able time and savings accounts 
r to development of local agriculture, and interest on these should be 
for commerce and industry. at a low rate. 
2 The sooner we confine our 4 Only seasonal loans are safe 
ank- loans and deposits to commercial — for commercial funds. 
acil- banking exclusively, the sooner 5 Every loan application 
| on we will become adjusted to the should be judged first on the abil- 
ben new order of things. ity of the borrower to pay when 
3 Interest should be eliminated promised. 
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The Right Order Of A Bank’s Responsibility 


N THE recent period of vast 
prosperity, everyone broadened 
out. It was but natural, there- 
fore, for banks to join the procession 


‘ 


Our recent experience demonstrates that the responsi- 
bility to the depositor must come first, says the vice 
president-cashier of the Security State Bank, Keokuk. 


By M. E. TATE 





vestment advice. I believe that, in 
the long run, a commercial bank 
would do well not to enter the trust 
field. Acting in a fiduciary capacity 
is, at times, very profitable, but 
unless there is sufficient business in 
sight to develop considerable trust 
work, the possible income is not 
worth the responsibility involved. 
Furthermore, even this income is 
being drastically cut down by the 
greatly increased competition. 
Whether you handle enough trust 
business to know investments, or de- 
pend upon the judgment of some 
specialist in investments, sooner or 
later conditions are likely to arise 
that will not reflect the greatest 
eredit upon your bank. 

Only a profitable bank is a safe 
bank. Therefore, each bank should 
exercise the utmost caution to charge 
for every service rendered. Any 
depositor whose account does not 
pay its own way over a period of 
time is simply draining away the 
resources of the bank, and taking 
from the bank its ability to grow 
in the service of the community. 

During the recent prosperous 
period, under the spur of competi- 
tion, interest rates paid upon de- 
posits by many banks mounted to 
a figure that could never be justified 
upon any basis of sound banking. 
Fortunately, many banks have al- 


(Continued on page 563) 
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Operating Efficiency Improved 


With An Employees’ Bulletin As A Basis 


EVERAL years ago, I decided 
that the time-honored bulletin 
board originally had a legiti- 

mate purpose, and that henceforth 
it would be used as intended, at least 
in our particular branch. 

We have a force of 21 employees 
and it was important that we select 
a convenient and accessible location, 
where each employee would pass our 
bulletin board at least two or three 
times daily. It was decided that the 
board should be placed on the base- 
ment wall, between the foot of the 
steps and the nearby locker room. 
A large piece of beaver board, about 
four feet wide and five feet high, 
was painted black and _ properly 
framed. A shaded lighting fixture 
was attached at the top and reflected 
directly on the board, making it con- 
spicuous and attractive. 

The porter was instructed to see 
that the board was washed clean 
every morning of the year and that 
nothing from the previous day was 
to be left thereon. 

The next and most important ques- 
tion was to decide what plan, pleas- 
ing to the employees, would insure 
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@ How the Liberty Bank & Trust Co., Louisville, keeps 
its personnel actively interested by continual use of a 
bulletin board is told by its vice president. 


By W. A. MILLICAN 


their daily attention. Requiring 
them to initial the board periodically 
would obviously check up the matter 
but we added an incentive that has 
brought success to the plan. 

Our bank happens to be the de- 
pository of practically all the larger 
theatres and we receive about ten 
passes each week, in return for a 
special display in our lobby and 
window of the current theatrical at- 
tractions. Twenty-one consecutive 
numbers are placed on the board on 
certain days and each employee per- 
sonally places his initials beside a 
number of his own choosing. At the 
end of the day, one or two numbers 
are drawn by lot and the lucky em- 
ployee receives his or her pass, as 
the case may be. When we are out 
of passes for the week, we have a 
‘‘eheck-up day’’ and 
anyone failing to ini- 
tial the board is in- 
eligible for the follow- 
ing week’s passes. It 
is seldom, indeed, that 
an employee fails to 
register. 

Occasionally, in the 
absence of passes, we 
substitute ‘‘merits’’ 
for prizes and these are 
just as eagerly sought, 
as each one received 
helps the standing of 
the employee in our 


@ How many bank bulletin 
boards look like this? At 
best, such a display can 
win only a cursory glance 
from employees. 


‘‘merit and demerit’’ system of re- 
wards and penalties. This standing, 
incidentally, is posted each month 
on the board, and the relative posi- 
tion of the employee on that date is 
rewarded by a proportionate amount 
of numbers he may initial on the 
‘“*drawing’’ of passes. 

Our regular feature on the bulle- 
tin board is a list of new accounts 
opened on the day previous. This 
familiarizes every employee with the 
name of each new customer as they 
come in and such information is 
highly desirable. This is the only 
bulletin on the board that in any 
way resembles the previous day’s 
notices. All others are entirely new 
and different, as no bulletin is per- 
mitted on the board for more than 
one day. 

In addition to such customary 
bulletins as those listing new rules, 
announcing employees’ meetings, 
warnings of counterfeits, rewards 
offered for the apprehension of crim- 
inals, complimentary or uncompli- 
mentary letters from customers, the 
writer each day writes a personal 
message of some kind that is instrue- 
tive, and sometimes, critical. Sugges- 
tions for these messages are jotted 
down as they come up during the 
day’s work and are accumulated in 
a file to be used at the proper time. 

Contest standings are, of course. 
an important feature of all bulletin 
boards, but during the past several 
years we have had some that are 
quite novel, in our opinion. 

During a six-months’ new business 
contest, one of our tellers was quite 
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@ This sort of a bulletin 

beard keeps employees 

reading it every day and 

stimulates them to greater 

activity in their daily 
work. 


successful at the start and secured a 
new account each day for 13 con- 
secutive days. He was congratulated 
on the bulletin board and the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘How long can he 
keep up his record of securing a new 
account each day?’’ Employees 
were asked to jot down their guesses 
and a prize was offered for the one 
guessing the nearest to the final num- 
ber of days. 

Each day a mark was added to the 
teller’s record as he secured a new 
account and his enthusiasm knew no 
bounds as he gradually passed the 
various numbers guessed by his fel- 
low employees. The result was that 
he went 105 days before he finally 
ran into a ‘‘blue Monday’’ that 
failed to yield him a new account. 
His disappointment was great, but 
the guessing contest had spurred him 
on to a record that had never been 
equaled in any previous contest in 
our bank. 

Recently a fire drill routine was 
deemed necessary for the safety of 
our records, as our building is not 
entirely fireproof, and the following 
question appeared on our bulletin 
board: 

‘How many minutes will it take 
us, in case of a fire, to put all valu- 
able records, money busses, collateral 
files, ledgers, and so on, into our 
main vault and close the door? Make 
your guess below and two merits will 
be awarded to the employee making 
the closest estimate of the actual 
time. Be prepared for an alarm at 
any time. We would suggest that 
you devise a systematic plan of some 
kind that will eliminate confusion. ’’ 

The writer led off with a guess of 
eight minutes and the other 20 
guesses ranged anywhere from ten 
minutes to four minutes. Even the 
colored porter was interested and 
asked that he be permitted to guess. 
Six days later, on a quiet afternoon, 
the alarm was given and the walls 























How This Board Is Used 


1 Employees are encouraged 
to read notices by getting them to 
put their initials opposite num- 
bers for free movie passes each 
week. . 

2 Merits are substituted in 
the absence of passes and the 
monthly standing of each em- 
ployee is recorded on the board. 


3 New accounts opened every 
day are posted. 


4 Everything on the board is 
changed daily. 


5 Customers’ letters of com- 
mendation and of criticism are 
posted. 

6 A daily personal message 
from the officer in charge is posted. 

7 Contest standings are re- 
ported on the board. 

8 Guessing contests are held. 
A teller was stimulated to a new 
account every day fer 105 days 
by such a contest. 


9 Interest in fire drills is stim- 


ulated by guessing contest’ as to 
how long such a drill would take, 
the guesses being recorded on the 


board. 


10 Requests for suggestions 
and the winning suggestions are 
posted. 


11 Employees are encouraged 
to hand in clippings and cartoons 
and the best are posted. 

12 Straw votes on national 
banking questions are conducted 
on the board and interest in study- 
ing these questions is stimulated. 

13 Posting of tellers’ averages 
keeps down cash in hand. 

14 Irregular monthly an- 
nouncement on the board of over- 
drafts keeps bookkeepers ever 
alert and overdrafts down. 

15 Attendance records are 
posted. 

16 The bank’s advertisements 


are posted so that employees are 
familiar with them. 


fairly reverberated with the rum- 
bling of busses, the tramping of 
running feet and the banging of 
steel ledger trays. The writer was 
most agreeably surprised to find that 
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. 


the vault door was closed exactly 
one minute and fifty seconds after 
the alarm was given and all records 
were safely housed. It later devel- 


(Continued on page 558) 
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N TALKING with bankers and 
business men in various states, 
I have developed the feeling 
that the work of a dealer is a new 
type of business that has been made 
necessary by installment selling. Be- 
cause it is comparatively young, the 
technique has not been fully devel- 
oped, in many eases, and those who 
attempt to sell automobiles, refrig- 
erators, oil burners, and other com- 
modities that require time payments, 
are often handicapped because of 
the difficulty experienced in getting 
a training for the work. 

I find bankers eager to cooperate 
with dealers where the dealers under- 
stand the business as demonstrated 
by their success. Dealers have sue- 
ceeded during times of slack sales 
just as well as during times of active 
sales, when they have had the proper 
platform. 

The vice president of a bank of 
about four million in deposits in a 
city of 55,000 described his experi- 
ence with four dealers in a way that 
sets up a four-square platform for 
successful dealer operations. 

One of the four dealers this vice 
president has worked with failed and 
the bank had rather heavy loans at 
the time. This experience in itself 
did not discourage the bank from 


working with other dealers but 


What Makes A Dealer Succeed 


Shown By One Banker’s Experience 


An experience with four dealers has brought out some 
of the elements of success in the business of market- 
ing cars, refrigerators, farm machinery and so on. 


By J. V. TUTTLE 


rather showed what the weak points 
in a dealer’s ability and program 
will do. 

This particular dealer was selling 
automobiles and was careless about 
his records. While he furnished a 
statement twice a year, it appeared 
that his figures were not carefully 
analyzed each month for his own 
good. The bank did not check into 
this until it was too late. 

One of the dealers the bank now 
finanees supplies records, not only 
for himself but for the bank every 
month. His records are up to the 
minute and are supplied a few days 
after the beginning of the following 
month. For this reason it not 
likely that his business will go very 
far in the wrong direction before it 
is discovered. He gets considerable 
help from his manufacturer in the 
analyzing of his figures. The manu- 
facturer provides him with informa- 
tion as to the cost of doing business 
reported to them by other dealers in 
similar situations. 


is 


A Four-Square Platform For Dealer Success 


1 Records must be up to the 
minute. 


2 Records must be analyzed 
monthly. 
3 The various parts of the 


business must be studied sepa- 


rately to be sure that every pos- 
sible type of sale is being made. 


4 Each salesman must have 
his work organized for him and 
the manager must see that the 
plan is followed to the last detail. 
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Thus he has something to cheek 
his own operations against in order 
to determine their efficiency. 

The bank is supplied a monthly 
analysis of the dealer's figures, 
which can be compared and are com- 
pared by the vice president who told 
me the story with the figures of 
previous months and previous years 
before him. 


Record System Makes 
Comparisons Easy 


The record system is such that 
these comparisons are easy to make. 

Another important element, which 
might be labeled item number three 
in the four-square platform, is an 
analysis of the different parts of the 
business separately. An automobile 
business has at least four parts, as 
a rule. There is the new car depart- 
ment, the used-car department, the 
repair department, and the parts 
department. This dealer considers 
these as separate businesses, so far 
as his study of results is concerned. 
He knows exactly what his repair de- 
partment has taken in and what it 
has cost, and he knows how its busi- 
ness and profit compare with pre- 
vious months. 

He knows exactly what the new 
ear end of the business is doing and 
ean tell a few days after the first 
of the month whether the used-car 
sales have been made at a loss or 
at a profit. 

He has a constant reminder of his 
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used-car inventory and makes a per- 
sonal checkup of the reasons why 
used cars are not sold as promptly 
as they should, if there are some 
that seem difficult to sell. 

Each salesman is helped by hav- 
ing his work organized for him. The 
it that after the 
organized, the salesman 
follows the outline as prepared. Just 
exactly what is done in this respect 
is perhaps illustrated by a third 
dealer who is also an automobile 
dealer. Each of his salesmen are 
assigned three car owners,every day. 
These owners must be called upon 
and reports made. 


manager sees to 


The purpose of these calls is three- 
fold. First, the salesman must assure 
himself that the owner is satisfied 
with his purchase. Second, he must 
discover whether the car needs any 
repair work, and thus he helps to 
keep the mechanical department of 
the business supplied with work, and 
he must attempt to get some pros- 
pects for new ears or used ears from 
the car owners. 

This dealer found that this one 
requirement alone helps to keep his 
salesmen making a profit for them- 
and for the business. This 
requirement, however, is typical of 
the energy and system used by this 
dealer in managing all phases of his 
business. 

His used-car department is in 
charge of separate salesmen who 
have the facilities of two used-car 
lots. They do not sit quietly waiting 
for prospects, however, but are work- 
ing just as energetically and just 
as systematically as the men who 
sell new ears. 

The fourth dealer who has been 
financed by this bank sells electric 
refrigerators. He has been success- 
ful for several years due to the fact 
that he has known monthly exactly 
where his business stood and he has 
worked energetically to keep every 
part of the business in line. 


selves 


Balance In Business A 
Requisite Of Success 


It would seem to me that the ex- 
perience of this one bank demon- 
strates that business ability is made 
up largely of efforts to keep the 
business in balance. Certainly the 
business cannot be kept in balance, 
if the manager does not know exact- 
ly where he stands and that is why 
record keeping is the first essential. 


But records alone are not enough. 
There must be the monthly analysis 
and comparison. If the dealer finds 
that his sales records for this month 
are below those of the previous 
month, he needs to have some 
thought oceur to his mind other 
than the necessity for making more 
sales. While the dealers handled by 
this bank have discovered through 
the aid of the vice president that 
are not the only source of 
income and not the only means of 
rehabilitating a business that starts 
in the wrong direction, reduced ex- 
occur to many, 
especially in times of reduced sales. 


Profits From Other 
Departments Built Up 


sales 


penses, of course, 


But more important than either 
of these is the intelligent effort to 
keep the business in balance. The 
falling off of the sale of used-cars 
has not reduced the income of some 
dealers. In fact, many of them have 
made more profit with fewer used- 
ear sales than they made when their 
new car sales were greater. 

A study of the other departments 
of the business showed that more 
income could be secured from the 


service department with = special 
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effort, or more parts and accessories 
could be sold. 

The vice president summed up his 
experience in this way. A successful 
dealer is one of the highest types 
of retail business man. He is a for- 
ward looking man with a great deal 
of energy, yet with a control of his 
energy that makes it possible to 
calmly survey changing conditions 
and work out effective new methods 
to meet these conditions. 

The suecessful business man ex- 
pects conditions to change. He does 
not rely upon precedent. He always 
starts each month with the deter- 
mination to beat his previous record. 
He inspires his helpers with con-. 
fidence. He knows he is going to 
succeed and they know it too. 

Customers like to deal with a man 
of that sort. Bankers like to deal 
with men who have the _ suecess 
habit. It is true that we bankers 
must expect more from dealers than 
from other retail merchants, for 
they have a more complicated and 
a more difficult business. But when 
we find a good dealer, we know from 
our experience that it profits the 
bank greatly to work closely with 
him and give him the benefit of our 
encouragement and advice. 


@ Each salesman calls 
on three car owners 
daily to determine if 
they are satisfied, if 
their cars need repairs 
and if they know any 
prospects for new cars. 
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securities on an income property 

depends not upon the original 
cost or assessed value or appraised 
worth of the property, but solely up- 
on its earnings. Disregarding every 
other factor, it is obvious that if the 
income does not suffice to pay the ex- 
penses, the distress of the property 
will pass through the equity owner 
to the mortgage investor. 

The wiping out of the equity, in 
theory, should protect the security 
holders. But it is searcely necessary 
to remark that this has not been 
borne out by the experience of thou- 
sands of investors, bankers among 
them, during the past few years. 

It is self-evident that, as demon- 
strated by these experiences, the in- 
terests of real estate investors can 
best be served by keeping the build- 
ing in the hands of the equity owner, 
assuming his competence and integ- 
rity, and by aiding him in making it 
as profitable as possible. The bene- 
fits of judicious modernization ac- 
cordingly’ affect the investors almost 
as directly as they do the building 
owner. 

Two recent examples may well be 
cited to illustrate typical situations 
in which the investors, as well as the 
property owner, profited by spend- 


|: IS a truism that the value of 


Modernization Restores Earnings 
Of Buildings Approaching Obsolescence 


® Because many bankers can benefit their customers 
and their banks by increasing the earnings of income 
property, this account by the managing editor of 
Buildings and Building Management is likely te point 
the way to many improvements in office structures. 


By CHARLES 


ing the necessary money for modern- 
ization : 

A prominent office building, in an 
excellent location, had an unattrac- 
tive lobby, with old-fashioned open 
grille elevator fronts. The building 
owner decided to install new solid 
fronts and to redecorate the lobby. 
When the work was started, how- 
ever, certain tenants came to him 
with the suggestion that he abandon 
his modernization plans and give 
them a comparable amount in rent 
reductions. They assured him that 
they would be perfectly satisfied 
with the shabby old lobby—if they 
got lower rents. Probably the tenants 
sincerely believed that this sugges- 
tion was practical and helpful. 

Fortunately, this building owner 
is closely associated with the man- 
agement of his building and he un- 
derstands the consequences of un- 





Eleven Items Of Modernization 


1 New elevators or at least new 
elevator fronts. 


2 New store fronts. 


3 The removal of elaborate 
cornices. 


4 A modernized entrance lob- 


by. 


5 New doors. 


6 New lighting fixtures. 
7 New directory of tenants. 
Redecoration. 


9 Modern floor coverings. 
10 Venetian blinds for office 


windows. 


11 Up-to-date heating and 
ventilating system. 
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A. McCALEB 


checked obsolescence. He explained 
his viewpoint to the tenants and 
went ahead with the modernization 
work, because he knew that, if the 
building continued to run down, it 
would soon be impossible to attract 
new tenants and that, in time, even 
the old tenants would gradually 
drift away to more attractive build- 
ings, leaving him with an obsolete 
and almost empty building, and no 
income from which to 
much-needed improvements. 

His decision to modernize, rather 
than to reduce rents, was wise. Rent 
reductions based on the postpone- 
ment of repairs and improvements 
are no sounder than the payment of 
dividends out of capital instead of 
earnings. 

Another representative example of 
modernization is a small building 
that was rapidly approaching dis- 
tress. This is a six-story structure on 
a leasehold in the retail shopping 
district of a large city. A shop 
tenant had occupied the lower three 
floors for many years, but was com- 
pelled, because of financial difficul- 
ties, to move into cheaper quarters. 
The building was in bad condition. 
There was no chance of finding a 
large replacement tenant and the 
space, as it was, could not be divided 
‘satisfactorily for smaller tenants. 

The building owner studied his 
problem carefully and decided that 
modernization into a building for 
small specialty shops was his only 
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hope. But he could not finance the 
necessary alterations himself. He 
accordingly prepared his rehabilita- 
tion plans carefully and took them 
to the owner of the fee, asking a re- 
duction in ground rent to be offset 
by the proposed improvements. His 
proposition was accepted. The build- 
ing, aS modernized, is an infinitely 
better risk for the owner of fee and 
is a much safer investment. The 
modernized stores have, by the way, 
rented so well that certain deferred 
portions of the rehabilitation plans 
are now being completed. 

This, incidentally, illustrates a 
trend that should be watched. There 
is a growing realization among 
building owners and among finane- 
ing institutions that the problems 
of income properties must be solved 
by intelligent compromises and that 
reductions in ground rent and in 
interest and amortization payments 
may be thoroughly justified when 
offset by modernization to stabilize 
a property’s earning power. 


Examples of sound moderniza- 
tion could be continued almost in- 
definitely. Building owners and 
managers are, in most instances, 
looking at modernization from a 


Modernizing the elevators and the entrance hall of a 
building is an important factor in keeping rentals up 
and occupancy high. 








thoroughly practical standpoint. It 
is purely and simply a matter of 


dollars and cents. If a _ building 
runs down too far, it ean’t get 


tenants. And if it can’t get tenants, 
it will probably have to be torn 
down to avoid excessive taxes. This 
is the situation confronting many 
old buildings today. They must 
either be rehabilitated or torn down. °* 


Building Had To Be 
Modernized Or Torn Down 


There was a notable example of 
this recently in a New York apart- 
ment building. This building was 
erected in 1901. It had 34 apart- 
ments. About a year ago, only 14 
of these apartments were rented and 
the managing agents found that 
only two tenants showed any inclin- 
ation to renew their And 
these two demanded substantial re- 
ductions in rent. The managing 
agents had no choice. They recom- 
mended that the owners either 
modernize the building or tear it 
down to save operating expenses, in- 
surance, and taxes. 

The owners could not finance the 
necessary alterations, so the situation 
was presented to the owner’s bank. 
A survey, made 
with the assis- 
tanee of the 


leases. 


managing 
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agents, indicated that modernization 
would be profitable to everyone con- 
cerned. It was decided that it would 
be a good investment to save this 
building. 

The work was promptly under- 
taken and completed. The 
apartment layouts have been made 
modern and the building now has 
48 attractive, rentable apartments, 
instead of the original 34 units. 
There is no need for going into the 
details of the work here. The point 
is that an investment of approxi- 
mately $82,000 accomplished the 
whole job and the subsequent in- 
crease in the rental income seems to 
assure prompt repayment with a 
substantial profit continuing through 
a period of years. 


soon 


The economic value of moderniza- 
tion has been proved. But it is 
obvious that the planning of a mod- 
ernization program is not something 
to be tossed off lightly in a single 
afternoon. To decide what must be 
done in rehabilitating an income 
property requires as competent ad- 
vice and as accurate information as 
the planning of a new building. 
Work that would be thoroughly just- 
ified in one building might be entire- 
ly impractical in another. 

The factors that determine the 
scope of the modernizing plan in- 
elude, among others, the character 
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of the district, the probable future 
trend of business, the condition of 
neighboring buildings, the willing- 
ness of their owners to join in re- 
habilitation work, the physical con- 
dition of the particular buiding, its 
structural suitability to the types of 
tenancy available in its location, the 
possible restrictions imposed by 
building code requirements, the cost 
of the rehabilitation work and the 
probable remaining period of useful 
life for the building. 

Having determined the general 
feasibility of rehabilitation, com- 
petent investigation is required in 
deciding upon a detailed procedure. 
Just what should be done can be 
finally decided only after careful 
study of this preliminary survey of 
the building. 

Except in the case of relatively 
small buildings, such as bank build- 
ings or stores, it is seldom practical 
to reface the exterior. But if the 
building is of the period in which 
excessive ornamentation was dom- 
inant in architectural design, a 
marked improvement can be made 
by eliminating heavy cornices and 
other age-revealing details. It is 
essential, however, that such changes 
be made only under guidance of a 
competent architect. In any case, 
consideration should be given to 
cleaning the exterior, and all details, 
such as repainting of window frames, 
repointing, replacing broken mason- 
ry and so on, should be provided for. 
Results far in excess of the relatively 
small costs can be obtained by proper 
planning of exterior renovation. 


Modern Store Fronts Good 
Investment 


Whether or not other changes are 
made in the building’s exterior, it 
is probable that modern store fronts 
will be a judicious investment. A 
new building entrance, or at least 
new entrance doors, will be found 
desirable in most old buildings. The 
cost is small, but the importance is 
great, for first impressions of a 
building are generally formed at the 
entrance and in the lobby. 

In the lobby itself, a great deal of 
money can easily be spent, if the 
planner is not careful. Large expen- 
ditures for murals and other expen- 
sive decorations are seldom justified. 
Susprisingly effective results can be 
secured at small cost by skillful use 
of color in redecorating the walls 
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and ceiling. The lobby floor should, 
if necessary, be reconditioned or re- 
placed. New lighting fixtures are 
vital. Attention to such details as 
the directory board will contribute 


* 
Modernization Benefits 


1 Tenants are held without 
rent reduction. 


2 Operating costs are reduced. 


3 New tenants are more easily 
secured. 


4 The rentable life of 


building is lengthened. 


the 


greatly 
secured. 


to the pleasing effects 
New elevator fronts are 
generally required. No one change is 
more important. The elevator fronts, 
by themselves, make much of the 
difference between old and new. 


In the offices, well-chosen color 
schemes for walls and eeilings 


modern floor coverings and attrac- 
tive window appointments, with new 
Venetian blinds or shades, will, at 
reasonable cost, convert gloomy, un- 
inviting space into pleasant, attrac- 
tive offices that will please prospec- 
tive as well as present tenants. New 
lighting fixtures are essential. Old- 
fashioned lighting instantly reveals 
the age. 

Toilet rooms also are important 
in planning to make a building seem 
modern. Old-fashioned toilet rooms 
are inescapable evidence of an old 
building. Overhead tanks should be 
discarded in favor of flush valves. 
Cracked, stained lavatories and 
toilets should be reconditioned or 
replaced. Chromium plating or re- 
placement of fittings makes a big 
difference in the appearance of a 
toilet room. Stained marble floors, 
walls and partitions should be re- 
conditioned or replaced. Modern 
practice calls for bright lighting. 
New lighting fixtures will pay their 
way in making the rooms seem clean 
and attractive. Soap and _ towels 
should be provided in any building 
that purports to give good service 
te its tenants. Modern soap dis- 
pensers are efficient and economical. 
Old toilet rooms are likely to be dark 
and gloomy. Thought should be 
given to attractive color schemes. 
New, bright decoration will make an 


astonishing difference in appearance, 

Modernization in an office build. 
ing naturally divides itself into two 
fundamental parts: First, moderniz- 
ation to conceal signs of age in lobby, 


corridors, offices and other areas seen | 


by tenants; and second, moderniza- 
tion for operating efficiency and 
economy. It would be difficult to say 
which is the most important. The 
first has been covered hastily in the 
preceding paragraphs but the second 
deserves at least equal attention in 
planning a modernization program. 

Elevators generally come first. 
Old-fashioned, inefficient elevators 
definitely mark an obsolete building. 
New elevators are a basic improve- 
ment. And, fortunately, despite 
their cost, new elevators will, in 
many cases, pay their way. 


Modernized Heating System 
Profitable 


Heating systems also offer splen- 
did opportunities for profitable 
modernization. In favor of heating 
plant modernization, there is, on one 
side, the obvious merit of comfort- 
able offices and, on the other side, 
substantial savings in fuel and 
operation. The modernization of old 
heating systems pays cash dividends. 
What to do in rehabilitating a heat- 
ing system manifestly cannot be 
recommended _ without detailed 
analysis of the particular plant. It 
is an engineering problem, like the 
installation of new elevators, but its 
financial importance should not be 
underestimated. 

All in all, the necessity for moder- 
nization is well established. Its 
economic wisdom has been demon- 
strated by innumerable examples. 
But the fact remains that some 
building owners are, under existing 
conditions, unable to finance even 
absolutely essential modernization 
work in their buildings. 

It seems only reasonable for , the 
mortgagee to step into the picture by 
encouraging modernization and, if 
necessary, by making whatever con- 
cessions seem warranted to permit 
the rehabilitation of the property in 
which he is interested. Moderniza- 
tion to stabilize or restore earning 
power is, after all, just as vital to 
the mortgagee as it is to the equity 
owner. Every dollar wisely spent in 
modernization means that the prop- 
erty is worth just that much more 
as the security for the loan. 
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Basic 


sources and after all, when purchas- 
ing, executives can never be familiar 
with all of the subjects, while these 
salesmen are usually specialists in 
their own line. 

It is a good plan to have a sep- 
arate office for interviews, where 
callers can talk freely without being 
overheard or interrupted. Neither 


"the salesman nor the purchasing ex- 


Purchasing 


. Policy 


bank, purchasing should be 

done through one person and 
the responsibility for both the pur- 
chasing and the control of the stock 
room, mechanical equipment and 
supplies should be in this person. 

In a number of small banks, this 
policy is not followed. If the pur- 
ehase and distribution of supplies is 
well under control, you will usually 
find a well-managed bank in other 
respects. 

In the smaller banks, one man 
easily handles this in connection with 
other banking work. Regardless of 
the size of the institution, this man 
should be in an executive capacity. 
When the institution is a large one, 
this executive needs assistants and 
they, in turn, should be junior 
officers, especially if they dispense 
much of the bank’s money. 

Salesmen consume a considerable 
part of the purchasing officer’s time, 
some days leaving little time for con- 
structive thought or other necessary 
things. Therefore, it is a good plan 
to advertise regular hours for sales- 
men and vendors to call, since it 
gives the executive head of the de- 
partment an opportunity to devote 
himself to concentrated study in a 
way which otherwise would be im- 
possible. 

Exceptions should be made in 
some cases to give the out-of-town 
salesmen the opportunity to present 
their wares. The regular hours will 
soon adjust themselves because most 
of the salesmen will learn from ex- 
perience and will not make the 


R tase, pores of the size of a 





The Three-Point Plan 


1 Allow one officer to make 
all purchases. 


2 Assign certain hours for 
salesmen interviews. 


3 Use a private room for con- 
versations with salesmen. 


This policy is followed by The 
Marine Trust Co. of Buffalo, N. Y., 
of which the author is purchas- 
ing officer. 


By A. C. SCHLEGEL 


mistake twice of calling at the wrong 
time. As a rule, if you express your 
desires, most of these fellows will 
work in with your plans most agree- 
ably. 

Cultivate the friendship of sales- 
men by treating them fairly and with 
due courtesy. You will benefit in the 
long run, since they are in a position 
to pass on helpful information which 
often is not available through other 
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ecutive can get the most from the 
conversation, if there are others 
within range of the conversation. 


Old Accounts Should Not 
Be Neglected 


Naturally, it is to the bank’s ad- 
vantage to place orders where they’ 
will do the most good, where they 
will bring in more deposits or new 
deposits. In some cases, it is neces- 
sary to place orders where a profit 
ean be made so that this profit in 
turn can be reflected in paying part 
of a loan. But, in favoring new 
accounts, you must not neglect the 
old accounts, especially good cus- 
tomers who do not pester the pur- 
chasing department for business. 


Too much importance cannot be 
made of a thorough study of ink; 
possibly there is no other item which 
should receive more careful atten- 
tion. Such questions as: How per- 
manent is this ink? Will it be legible 
in 20 years, if stored in damp vaults? 
Suppose we should have a fire, how 
would our records stand up? Does 
this ink flow freely from the pens? 
Does it corrode the pen points? Does 
it have the proper color? Can this 
same ink be used in fountain pens? 
should be asked. 

In making tests of writing fluids, 
we find the most satisfactory ink for 
bank requirements is the commer- 
cial blue black which has a basis of 
nut gall and tannin. This writes a 
pleasing shade of blue and turns 
black when exposed to the air. It 
will also withstand sunlight, indicat- 
ing that it will last a long time on 
our records without fading. In the 
best grades of this ink, there should 
be the proper amount of acid added. 
which will insure permanency and 
yet not corrode the pens to a great de- 
gree. The ability of ink to flow freely. 
from the pen is very desirable. Such 
ink cannot contain much sediment. 
If the ink is composed chiefly of nut 
gall with the proper amount of acid, 
it will also be water proof, which is 
essential. 
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It Is Time For United Action On 
Educational Publicity 


This declaration of necessity is made by a banker who 
knows both country and town. He has been a leader in 
bank advertising for many years and is now vice presi- 
dent of the Hibernia National Bank in New Orleans. 


By FRED W. ELLSWORTH 


T IS a well-established facet that, 
I as a rule, the general public is 

totally unfamiliar with the de- 
tails of banking and of banking 
practice and cannot understand, 
therefore, why all deposits should 
not be instantly available. And this 
is just as true today as it was prior 
to President Roosevelt’s timely and 
refreshingly clear and informative 
radio broadeast on banking early in 
March. 


Indeed, it is unfortunate, but 
perhaps inevitable, that the average 
human knows little and cares less 
about the other fellow’s job. The 
merchant, for example, is ignorant 
of the trades; the mechanic knows 
little of the professions; the day 
laborer has nothing in common with 
the college professor ; and the whole 
human family, including the deposi- 
tors themselves, is largely unac- 
quainted: with the bank and the 
variety of invaluable functions that 
it performs. 

Yes, the public lacks this vital in- 
formation; the banker has it and 
ean profit by its dissemination. In 
past years, some far-sighted bankers, 
by means of well-conceived advertis- 


ing, endeavored to present these 
facts to their local public, but I am 
constrained to say that, in the main, 
they were ‘‘like a voice erying in 
the wilderness.’’ If, during the past 
decade, all banks, or a considerable 
proportion of them, had ‘‘ preached 
the gospel,’’ the recent economic 
hurricane, which destroyed merchant 
and manufacturer, wholesaler and 
retailer, teacher and preacher, as 
well as the banker, would have had 
far less disastrous effect on our bank- 
ing structure. 

Banks have closed their doors, and 
so have thousands of hardware 
stores, and restaurants, and dry- 
goods houses, and manufacturing 
plants, and clothing stores—yes, and 
even hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of Uncle Sam’s postoffices in 
small communities which were un- 
able any longer to adequately sup- 
port them. 

Now these facts are known, but 
not to Mr. John X. Smith of Main 
Street, nor to his second cousin in 
Park Avenue, both of whom, in- 
spired by the poison tongue of the 
gossip, are laying all the blame at 
the door of the banker, who is as 





Three Highlights 


1 The average human being 
knows little and cares less about 
the other fellow’s job. 


2 Economic hurricanes like the 
recent one can be avoided, if the 
public is thoroughly and effec- 
tively educated to banking. 
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3 The lack of understanding 
of the other fellow’s business has 
closed the doors of hardware 
stores, restaurants, dry goods 
stores, manufacturing plants, post 
offices, and banks that might have 
remained active, if the public had 
been previously educated. 
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guilty, and as innocent, of the causes 
of this holocaust as are his brothers 
in all other lines of business. 





It seems to me that it is abou 
time for the banker, acting colle. | 
tively through his various banking} 
organizations, to present these sig. 
nificant and unanswerable facts ty 
the American people, so that he will | 
receive his just proportion of the! 
credit or discredit for our troubles— 7 
and no more; and so that the man in 7 
the street may have his confidence 
in our banks and bankers rebuilt 
on a sure foundation which will 
endure. 


yy 


Advertising A Major Bank ; 
Activity 
The educational feature of advertising 
must never be overlooked, but now, more 
than ever before, is it absolutely vital, says 


the vice president of National Shawmut | 
Rank of Boston. 


By Ray A. Ilg 


It was only natural that, through 
the extended period of prosperity, 
bank management in many instances 
lost sight of the great importance 7 
of public opinion. Yet, upon 
analysis, it was public opinion riding 
on the crest of prosperity which 
caused the flow of funds into bank- 
ing institutions. People did not stop 
to question the safety of a bank. 
How could any bank be weak when 
all investments continued to climb in 
value? 


Even through the years of ab- t 
normally good business, the majority | 
of banks were conservatively man- 
aged and did not partake of the wine } 
of hysteria which provided such a 
feast throughout the country. But ff 
many neglected to add one virtue J 
to that of good management—that 
was to let the public know about it. 
The fact that the public, without 
prompting, viewed the banks in 4 f 
most favorable light, blinded many 
from seeing that, without guidance, 
public opinion could be exactly as 
adverse as it had been favorable. 


We do not need to be reminded 
that this reversal of opinion did take 
place. When business fell off and 
people lost their own money through 
investments, they naturally began to 
‘wonder whether or not the banks 
had suffered in the same way. In 
many cases, bank management had 
failed to help the public form a 
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(Continued on page 558) 
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“<| Little Tasks Simplified 


By FRANK W. 


To Apply Small Loose-Leaf 
Patches 


Small loose-leaf patches are diffi- 
cult to moisten and get squarely over 
the hole they are to patch. Cut a 
number of patches all ready to ap- 
ply. Force the bottom off an old 
tobacco can. Fold up a strip of cloth 
into a neat pad which will just fit 
into the basin-like cavity of the can 
bottom. Around it snap two small 
rubber bands and moisten the cloth. 
Then cut the head off a common 
brass pin and force the blunt end 
into the rubber eraser on a lead 
pencil. The point of the pin can then 
be used to pick up the patch and 
press it lightly to the moistened cloth 
in the tobacco can bottom. Then lay 
the patch over the torn hole in the 
sheet. It is not necessary to try to 
handle the patches with the fingers 
at all, except to press them down in 
place. The aggravating little patch 
rings can be quickly and easily 
worked with in this simple manner. 


A Simple Emergency 
Battery Test 


A dry battery which operates call 
bells, buzzers, and other signal equip- 
ment is often questioned as to 
whether it is alive, with the trouble 
some place else, or ‘‘dead as a door 
nail’’. An electrician often cannot be 
procured immediately and there is, 
of course, no equipment to test any- 
thing electrical in the average office. 
A neat and satisfactory test which 
ean be made by anyone anywhere is 
shown above. Tear off a thin strip 
of foil no wider than one quarter 
inch from a_ eigarette package. 
Touch or lay it across the poles. The 
current, if there is any at all, will 
quickly heat the tin foil. It will melt 
or burn with a wisp of smoke and 
drop in two pieces. 


BENTLEY, JR. 


Handy Device For 
Sorting Papers 


Papers, letters and file copies are, 
of course, often sorted by means of 
a finger cot or by moistening the tips 
of the fingers on a dampened sponge. 
A finger cot is frequently a very ag- 
gravating thing, while a sponge is 
not always satisfactory as some pa- 
per should not be dampened. Take 
an old lead pencil, some three inches 
long, cut the ends off squarely and 
force over each end a common soft 
rubber eraser cap. 


Smoothing And!?Pressing 
Pasted Work 


A number of things about the desk 
are commonly made use of to press 
down and smooth out paper or pateh- 
ing strips that have been fastened to- 
gether with the usual glue or paste. 
Many of them are quite unhandy to 
work with, and if of metal soil the 
surface of the work and are hard to 
keep clean. Use an old flashlight 
lens. The back side is perfectly 
smooth. It is easy to handle and to 
press over any work of this nature. 


To Have A Small Blotter 
Always Handy 


Contracts, releases, checks and 
other papers are often signed away 
from the usual run of office conven- 
iences, particularly from a blotter. 
From any thin blotter cut out a piece 
a bit smaller than the inside of the 
cover of a small notebook of the kind 
usually carried in the vestpocket. 
Secure it in place with two loose-leaf 
patches, as shown. When the blotter 
is not in use it lies out of the way 
snugly against the cover, but when 
it is needed it is easily and quickly 
turned outwards to press to the damp 
ink of a signature. It is convenient 
and always with you. 
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We Encourage Life Insurance 
To Increase The Satety Of Our Loans 


The cashier of the Gogebic National Bank, 


Ironwood, Mich. has found that it pays to cooperate 


with insurance salesmen. 


that we believe wholeheartedly 

in life insurance. That belief is 
based upon experience which has 
demonstrated conclusively the value 
of and necessity for life insurance. 

Over twenty billion dollars of life 
insurance is purchased by people in 
the United States every year, and 
that is, of course, a very good reason 
why there is so much interest in the 
subject. 

Banks are being called upon more 
and more to give their clients advice 
and suggestions on this subject and 
one question frequently asked is: 
‘How much life insurance should I 
earry?’’ Letters and questionnaires 
sent out by bankers associations, and 
others, to the heads of insurance com- 
panies have brought out one formula 
that every man can work for as a 
goal, and that is: an expenditure 
for premiums of 10% of income or 
total insurance that would represent 
25% of capitalized earning power. 

For example; take a man 30 years 


l SEEMS almost needless to say 





Insurance often comprises a man’s whole estate. Policies of several companies may be consolidated in a 
single comprehensive unit and administered by a bank as a life insurance trust. For the protection of the 
future estates, your customers should be urged to do this. 
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This story shows why. 


old earning $5,000 a year. If we 
capitalize his earning power at 5%, 
we will have $100,000 which is more 
life insurance than a man on an 
income of $5,000 could possibly 
earry. It would be well, therefore, 
to suggest to such a man that he 
insure his life for 25% of his eapi- 
talized earning power, or $25,000; 
the premiums on which will amount 
to something less than 10% of his 
income. 

A program of this kind would at 
least not be discouraging to the 
applicant for insurance to such an 
extent that he would not even make 
a start for his life insurance estate 
for fear that he and his family 
would have to do without luxuries 
of all kinds to meet the insurance 
premiums. 

Our bank is not engaged in the 
sale of life insurance. Our officers 
are paid a salary sufficient to pro- 
vide them with a good living and 
they are not compelled to engage in 
some other line of business to piece 


By R. M. SKINNER 


out their incomes. No officer or em- 
ployee of our bank may hold a com- 


mission to write insurance while he | 


remains in our employ. 


We are, however, glad to cooperate | 


at all times with all reputable life 
insurance agents in recommending 
adequate insurance. We will not 
cooperate with any one agent to the 
exclusion of any other agent or com- 
pany. So we may say that our con- 
victions regarding this subject have 
developed without bias. 

I believe that bankers as a class, 
carry a relatively large amount of 
insurance based on personal income, 
as compared with other groups of 
men. And there is a reason. We 
are in the business of financing and 
have learned the lesson of income 
values. We particularly appreciate 
the necessity for reserves, for 
caution, and for protection. 

In other words, we, as bankers, 
have found five excellent reasons 
why an adequate insurance program 
is very much to be desired. 

Reason No. 1. It provides 
protection for old age or 
subsequent misfortune. 
Every banker knows that 
the duration of the average 
savings account may be but 
a short time and there are 
innumerable reasons why 
accumulated savings are 
continually withdrawn and 
spent. Life insurance, there- 
fore, with its growing cash 
values, built up through 
premium deposits, is a 
method of savings planned 
to run consistently over a 
long period of years and 
from which the average man 
is not likely to swerve. It 
adds backbone to his resolu- 
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tion to save, and every budget, we 
believe, should include a liberal in- 
surance account. 

I believe it is a general rule of 
all banks to discourage any loans on 
insurance policies, believing that 
this should be the very last reserve 
fund to be pledged and the policy 
should be set aside as a protective 
fund to be held sacred and inviolate 
for the dependents that some day 
will surely follow. 

Reason No. 2. It makes possible 
the immediate creation of an estate. 
In what other form than life insur- 
ance premiums, can a man deposit 
each year approximately 3% of the 
sum desired and, whether he lives 


‘or dies, guarantee to his family the 


estate to which he aspired? Until 
a man has accumulated an estate 
whose value is sufficient that the 
income therefrom will replace (to a 
large extent at least) his earning 
power, which would cease on death, 
the bridge of his years should have 
a financial span planned by his life 
insurance company. 


How Insurance Provides 
Protection For A Business 


Reason No. 3. It provides for the 
protection of his business. If a man 
is the key man in an organization 
dependent upon him as an individ- 
ual; if a capable executive is not 
available to replace him; if the value 
of his interest and of his associates 
will shrink because of his death, the 
loss which might ensue should be 
most thoughtfully considered and 
sufficient life insurance provided to 
tide the business through the period 
of re-adjustment. 

Is it any wonder that the state- 
ments which are furnished to banks 
by those who wish to borrow should 
contain information as to the amount 
of insurance carried and to whom 
it is payable? The banker of today 
must not only inquire regarding the 
amount of life insurance carried but, 
at times, must demand it in protec- 
tion of credit extended. 

Reason No. 4. It provides for the 
liquidation of interests in a partner- 
ship or closed corporation. In the 
event a man finds himself the 
survivor of a business, upon the 
decease of an associate, he is natur- 
aly faced with the alternative of 
financing the purchase of that other 
interest or of seeing it go into the 








hands of outsiders, who possibly 
are strangers to the business. In the 
event of his death before that of his 
associates, he may prefer that his 
holdings be liquidated when he no 
longer has a voice in the manage- 
ment of the business, thus leaving 
his family an estate not subject to 
the hazards of his business. 

Reason No. 5. It provides for thé 
protection of an estate. When a man 
has already created an estate, he 
naturally wishes to die ‘‘at par.’’ 
A glance at probate records should 
quickly convince anyone of the 
enormous shrinkage of estates due 
to the demands which arise at death. 
Obligations, sometimes previously 
unknown, must be met. Estate, in- 
heritanece and adjusted income taxes 
are levied. These are all cash de- 
mands which must be paid before 
the estate can be closed. 

Not the least among the important 
services which life insurance per- 
forms is one that is of especial value 
to the banker. It funetions as a 
character gauge. Bankers and credit 
men generally have learned by ex- 
perience that life insurance has a 
stabilizing effect on character, as 
well as on business. In other words, 
we have come to know that, all other 
things being equal, the man or com- 
pany with a well-planned life in- 
surance program, is a better credit 
risk than the man or company with- 
out such a plan. 

Life insurance has meant to this 
eountry more than can ever be ex- 
pressed in words or figures. It has 
taught our people self-reliance. It 
has taught self-denial and unselfish- 
ness. It has taught us to resist the 
temptation of needless expenditure 
in order to provide safety and secur- 
ity for our dependents. It has im- 
proved health and lengthened life 
and been a comfort to old age. 

There is no question that the 
present day has created many new 
insurance problems and new require- 
ments for insurance. Insurance 
formerly constituted but a small 
portion of an estate and now, in 
many instances, it comprises prac- 
tically the entire estate. How best 
to safeguard the funds of the insured 
is a vital problem. Where an estate 
is of some size, the solution of this 
problem has been solved by the trust 
companies of this country with their 
many years of experience in the 
management of estates, devising 
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A Six-Sentence 
Summary Of The 
Subject 


1 No officer or employee of 
this bank is allowed to sell 
life insurance, but is required 
to encourage its purchase, 
especially among the bank’s 
borrowers. 


2 The man who carries life 
insurance develops into a 
more consistent savings cus- 
tomer. 


3 We must not only jnquire 
as to the insurance carried by 
borrowers, but must require 
insurance as a protection, when 
credit is extended. 


4 Life insurance should be 
urged in many cases to insure 
the continuation of a business 


in the event that one partner 
should die. 


5 Life insurance serves as 
‘a character gauge because it 
has a stabilizing influence on 
character. 


6 The man or company with 
a well-planned life insurance 
program is a better credit 
risk. 


what is now properly known as the 
insurance trust. 

The practibility of the life insur- 
ance trust results from its simplicity 
and the flexibility of its terms. 
Under the trust, it is possible for the 
ereator, who may be insured in 
several companies, to consolidate his 
life insurance estate into a single 
comprehensive unit. And under no 
other arrangement can the needs of 
his family, due to possible illness, 
accident or other misfortune, be not 
only anticipated but provided for 
in such a way that he may rest 
assured that such unfortunate, al- 
though not unusual circumstances, 
will be cared for whenever they may 
arise. The trust is, in other words, 
just as flexible as the individual’s 
requirements. 
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: oS Banking 
4 ‘il Equipment 


Customers Benefit From Displays 
That Take Them Behind The Scenes 


This historic portrayal was made alive by using 
live models. Its value was further increased by 
putting it into the window of a department store. 


By JAMES L. WATTERS 


UBLIC interest in modern 
banking equipment, as well as 
in attractive window displays, 
was recently proved to the satisfac- 
tion of the American Trust Co., San 
Francisco.. A ten-day showing of the 
display in the window of the Em- 
porium, San Franciseo’s largest de- 
partment store, attracted a constant 
crowd of onlookers and served the 
bank well for publicity purposes. 
Modern banking methods econ- 
trasted with those of 1854, when the 
bank was founded, was the theme 
of the display. The center back- 
ground consisted of an animated 
replica of the bank’s advertising 
trademark—a suspension bridge— 
with the slogan, ‘‘Links the Bay 
Region.’’ This was of special inter- 
est to the spectators as the two trans- 
bay bridges are now in the course 
of construction, one linking San 
Francisco and Oakland and the other 
bridging the Golden Gate. 
The left wing of the display was 
a large map of the San Francisco 
bay region, in which the American 
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Trust Company’s branch system is 
concentrated, with flashing lights 
showing the location of each office. 
The right wing consisted of large 
photographs of the bank’s original 
location in 1854 and _ successive 
locations, together with historical 
data. 

The old and new idea was admir- 
ably brought out in the foreground 
as well, with young men enacting 
the roles of old and new employees. 
The old-time bank clerk in side- 
burns, frock coat, and tight trousers, 
busily manipulated a quill pen over 
a huge ledger at a high desk on one 
side. The contrast between his 
wearisome tasks and the ease of 
modern methods was brought out by 
two modern employees operating 
the newest type of bookkeeping ma- 
chine, coin sorter, counter and 
wrapper and automatic check photo- 
graphing machine. 

The display is now scheduled for 
routing through the several large 
Bay cities where American Trust 
Co. maintains branches. 


A Banking Lesson From Sweden 


Writing in the Forum on the 
subject, ‘‘Sweden’s Managed Cur. 
rency,’’ Charles T. Hallinan points 
out some good fundamental princi- 
ples regarding savings banking. In 
part, he says: 

The only trouble with our system 
of savings is that our savings banks 
are a darned sight too polite. When 
you put money in an American 
savings bank, you mentally reserve 
the right to draw it out, in whole 
or in part, whenever you please. It 
is only a checking account one step 
removed ; it is scarcely more formi- 
dable than a safety deposit vault. 

But, broadly speaking, savings in 
Kurope are real savings. The most 
popular form of savings account in 
Sweden is one they call the ‘‘eap- 
ital’’ account. You ean get the best 
‘ate of interest on it, but you can’t 
withdraw it under four months’ 
notice! But you have a wide choice 
in Sweden—you can put your money 
into a ‘‘two months’ notice’’ account 
or into a eash acecount,”’ 
which low rate of interest. 
In Switzerland, you take any sum 
you have accumulated and go to 
your bank and buy what they call 
one of the bank’s debentures. That 
is merely a certificate stating that 
you have loaned the bank $110.50 
for six months at such and such a 
rate of interest. If the bank should 
fail, your debenture ranks ahead of 
the claims of the ordinary depositor, 
and, of course, you get a good rate 
of interest. But you can’t ‘‘eash’’ 
that debenture until the period is 
up. If one of the Alps loses its chin, 
rumbling and tearing down into a 
valley, the Swiss run for their lives, 
but they don’t run for their money. 

In short, with minor exceptions, 
‘‘savings’’ in Europe function the 
way they are supposed to, whereas 
with us they are extremely volatile. 
I am grossly exaggerating when I 
say this, but I do it in order to 
make my point clear: roughly 
speaking, a ‘‘boom’’ of any sort in 
Europe is limited by the amount of 
the ‘‘spare cash’’ of the community ; 
whereas with us it can, within 30 
days, make enormous draughts on 
our savings deposits. Our savings 
have a larger portion of TNT than 
is altogether safe for us. 


*“ spare 
has a 
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Holdup Menace Increasing 





ANKING is fast becoming one 
B of the most dangerous profes- 

sions. Daylight holdups are 
increasing and loss of life in bank 
robberies is becoming ecOmmon. A 
recent compilation of the shootings 
in connection with 50 bank holdups 
shows 36 killed and 57 wounded. 
These included 47 bankers, 35 eus- 
tomers, 8 police, and only 3 bandits. 
This startling evidence of the dan- 
gerous position in which bankers are 
placed is not a complete list of all 
attacks and is quoted only to show 
the relative danger to bankers and 
their customers as compared to the 
fatalities among bandits and police 
officers. 

In Illinois, there have been 243 
holdups in 4% years. Apparently, 
not more than three out of four 
banks eseaped this terrible experi- 
ence. 

A thrilling example of the wild- 
west scenes that have been enacted in 
banks recently is the experience of 
Isaac McCarty, the cashier of the 
Labette County State Bank of Alta- 
mont, Kansas. When his bank was 
being robbed, he was able to conceal 
himself behind a curtain in the vault 
where he had firearms. He shot one 
of the robbers with a sawed-off shot- 
gun after the robber had secured the 
money. The other robber seized Mrs. 
McCarty with the idea of using her 
as a shield in order to make his 
eseape. 

In the meantime, the manager of 
the telephone company on the out- 
side of the bank saw that a robbery 
was in progress. He secured a rifle 
and shot the tires of the robbers’ car 
to prevent their getaway. 

This gave the cashier the oppor- 
tunity of shooting the second robber 


We must make it unneces- 
sary for bankers to engage 
in shooting affrays with 
bandits. The problem is 
not to oppose violence with 
violence, but to prevent 
violence in the first place. 


with a rifle which he had in the 
vault. He was able to do this with- 
out injuring his wife, because the 
robber was not protecting himself 
from the vault side, but from the 
man in the street. 


O BANKER wants to attempt 
what Cashier McCarty ac- 


eomplished. Chance favored 
him, but his case is one in a thou- 
sand. We must make it unnecessary 
for bankers to engage in shooting 
affrays that endanger their own lives 
as well as the lives of customers. 

The president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lamar, Colorado was 
as accurate in his shooting. He shot 
one bandit in the chin, but the 
bandits promptly killed the presi- 
dent, his son, the assistant cashier, 
and a local doctor, who was forced 
to treat the injured bandit before he 
was put to death. 

The shooting is not always caused 
by the resistance of bank officers or 
employees. The men who hold up 
banks have no regard for the life 
of the other fellow. They frequently 
shoot without any cause. 

The cashier of a North Dakota 
bank was shot to death, although he 


Almost weekly tragedies emphasize the necessity of 
protective installations which will make bandits avoid 
your bank. Protected banks are seldom attacked. 
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made no resistance whatsoever. 

The manager of a branch bank 
in Ohio was seriously wounded al- 
though he made no show of resis- 
tance. 

The president of a Florida bank 
obeyed every command of the bandit. 
but still he was killed. As the. 
bandit was ready to leave the bank, 
he said, ‘‘Guess I'll kill you any- 
way.”’ 

It is evident that something must 
be done to protect the lives of bank- 
ers and their customers by installing 
devices that discourage holdups. The 
bandits survey every bank before it 
is attacked. The protected ones are 
usually crossed off the list. If your 
bank is unprotected, it may be on 
the list of some gang right now. 

Fortunately, many protective ex- 
perts have been at work on the 
problem and have devised, tested, 
and installed equipment that not 
only prevents loss of money, but loss 
of life. 

The devices that have been effee- 
tive are specially installed to fit the 
special conditions in each bank. 


and so frequent have been their 

attacks, that insurance com- 
panies insuring banks against the 
loss of money by daylight holdup 
have had to revise their require- 
ments. 

The companies now insist that 
money must be protected by a time 
lock during the day as well as at 
night. Only 15% of the amount of 
money insured that is not protected 
by time locks will be replaced, if lost 
to bandits. 

Losses have become so heavy in 
certain states and in certain sizes 
of towns that the insurance com- 
panies have found it necessary to 
make new requirements in those 
states and in those towns. 

There are 23 states on the list in- 
eluding: Alabama, Arizona, Ar- 
kansas, California, Colorado, Idaho, 


S: BOLD have bandits become 


(Continued on page 562) 
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The Public Must Be Educated 


(Continued from page 533) 
great measure of the happiness and 
_suecess of the nation. 

Without a doubt, the most im- 
portant feature in bringing about 
education, mentioned by speakers, is 
systematically planned schools. Ed- 
ward Elliott, vice president of the 
Security First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, described the almost per- 
fect success experienced by the banks 
of Los Angeles through operating 
schools for speakers, who in turn 
educated the general public by ad- 
dressing various organizations. 

Col. James L. Walsh, vice presi- 
dent of the National Bank of De- 
troit, told of the success of a school 
in his institution in which employees 
are trained in the policies of the 
bank and in the technique of educat- 
ing the public. 

G. Fred Berger, treasurer of the 
Norristown-Penn Trust Co. of Nor- 
ristown, Pa., reported success of reg- 
ular meetings in which employees 
are trained. His bank also provides 
speakers for community meetings of 
all sorts, in which the general public 
is instructed. 

Both representatives of the press 
and bankers who have benefited from 
the systematic use of the press em- 
phasized the opportunity every bank 
has to educate the public through 
newspapers. 

Louis W. Munro of Doremus & 
Company, Boston, told of the plan 
followed by a committee of Boston 
bankers to provide the press with 
complete and frank information 
about banking with the result. that 
the press greatly aided banking dur- 
ing the holiday. 

Ralph West Robey, financial edi- 
tor of the New York Evening Post, 
told of the sympathy and aid that 
may be had from newspapers, if 
bankers are frank in the information 
they supply to newspaper men. 
**Give us the facts,’’ he said, ‘‘tell 
us the ones that may be better un- 
published, and you will find that we 
will work earnestly for the best in- 
terests of both the public and the 
banks.”’ 

It was emphasized many times 
during the convention that the pub- 
lie’s interests are the bank’s inter- 
ests. Anything that must be done 
for the protection of the banks is 
certainly for the protection of the 
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banks’ customers as well. 
The public relations executives of 
banks, therefore, are not working 
alone for the bank. The public has 
more interest in the bank than the 
stockholders. To prove this, com- 
pare the deposits with the total 
amount of stock. Public relations 
executives are working primarily 
for the customers of the bank, and 
through them for the stockholders. 


The job of the public relations ex- 
ecutive is to create a better under- 
standing of the bank by the public 
and a better understanding of the 
public by the bank. This is the high 
responsibility accepted by members 
of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. 


A Plan To Increase New 


Business 


The Baltimore Trust Co. of Balti- 
more, Md., has successfully followed 
a plan which results in employees 
bringing a great deal of new busi- 
ness to the bank. 

The feature of the plan is that 
employees are paid a premium for 
each piece of valuable business 
secured. These premiums are as 
follows: 

On checking accounts, 4% of 1% 
of the average daily balance of the 
account for the first three months 
following the opening of the account 
is paid, providing it has not been 
closed in that period. The minimum 
average daily balance on which a 
commission is paid is $200. The 
maximum commission on any one 
account is $50. 

On savings accounts, 14 of 1% of 
the minimum balance of the account 
for three months following the open- 
ing of the account, plus a flat com- 
mission of 50 cents per account. The 
minimum balance on which a com- 
mission is paid is $15. The maximum 
commission on any one account is 
$15. 

On wills, 15 cents is paid for each 
$1,000 of the estimated value of the 
estate. 

On safe deposit boxes, 25% of the 
first year’s rental charge for the 
box is paid. 

On time deposits, 144 of 1% of the 
amount remaining on deposit for 
three months is paid. 

Every employee must qualify for 
the development department by 
securing three pieces of new busi- 














ness. After he is a member of thig 
department, he receives a premium 
on whatever business he produces. 
There are about 90 employees who 
are members of the permanent de. 
velopment department. They are 
divided into groups. Each group 
has a sales manager and from time 
to time, there is spirited competition 
between groups for special awards, 
This activity has brought con 
siderable to the bank in new de 
posits. It automatically creates a 
better spirit of cooperation among 
employees. It makes them courteous, 
alert, and energetic. It more or less 
guarantees that customers will be 
treated with more consideration. 








‘*If we are to have a strong bank- 
ing system, it must be shock-proof— 
sound at all times—and we shall 
have such a system only when and 
if the public is made to understand 
what such strength means to it.” 
H. A. Lyon, Bankers Trust Co., New 
York City. 


Nebraska Banks Will Help 


Burglars Save Time 


In order to save the advance 
agents of holdup gangs time in in- 
vestigating banks in which robberies 
are to be staged, the bankers of 
Nebraska are putting up such signs 
as these: 

‘*Even we cannot open our vaults 
until nine in the morning.”’ 

‘“We keep only $1,000 in cash in 
this bank.”’ 

‘*All our time deposits and nego- 
tiable securities are kept in the de- 
pository in Omaha.’’ 

It is expected that bandits will 
pass up banks of this sort, but the 
signs are not the only action taken. 
The bankers of the state are follow- 
ing these rules: 

The time locks on safes are set to 
be opened not earlier than nine in 
the morning. 

An absolute minimum of ready 
eash will be put on counters. 

The main part of the cash will be 
locked up in the safe during the day 
with a time lock that may be set to 
open only after the doors of the 
-bank have been locked. 

All negotiable bonds, both those 
owned by the bank and those owned 
by customers, will be sent to a city 
depository for safe keeping. 
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will be the first to send for this new portfolio 


HE new Recordak Port- 
folio will show them many 
things they want to know. 
Ways to reduce bookkeeping 
costs 30% or more. How to 
save 40% on transit costs. Ways 
to cut filing costs... mail and 
messenger fees . . . fraud losses; 
to win customer goodwill. 
These advantages—together 
with greater quiet, faster han- 
dling routines and less conges- 


RECORDAK 


tion in rush hours—are Rec- 
ordak features that will be wel- 
comed in every progressive 
bank. And this new portfolio 
tells how to get these benefits 
without one cent of capital in- 
vestment — without even the 
obligation of a lease. 

Six sections of the 
portfolio cover Rec- 
ordak operation from 
departmental angles, 


describe operating routines, 
give the facts and figures of 
Recordak performance. The 
entire portfolio is free to re- 
sponsible bank executives on 
request. We suggest you use 
the coupon below. 


RECORDAK CORPORATION, 

Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 

350 Madison Avenue, New York City. 
Please send new Recordak Portfolio to 


Name S ER aa ona tame eR SS 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Bank 
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ADVERTISING FOR BANKS Author 
Knowlton gives the most effective and eco- 
nomical methods of creating and maintaining 
public confidence based on the 17 years 
research of the Financial Advertisers Associa- 
tion. He thoroughly discusses every type of 
publicity used by financial institutions, giving 
363 specimen advertisements as models of the various types. 533 
pages, bound in beautiful blue Interlaken Silk, stamped in gold. 


ANALYSIS AND HANDBOOK OF INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
Author Durst defines the various types of investment trusts, giving 
their complete history and development. He thoroughly analyzes 233 
management investment trusts, fixed trusts and holding companies, 
showing their capital, portfolios, total assets and statements of their 
records through the 1929-31 market decline together with their future 
outlook. 430 pages, bound in blue Interlaken Silk, gold stamped. 


BANK ADMINISTRATION A sound and authoritative discussion 
of the administrative problems facing Banks. Author Stronck covers 
the subject from the standpoint of Sound Policies, Effective Organiza- 
tion and Organization control. 230 pages, bound in durable red linen 
with gold stamping. 


BANK COST CONTROL Mr. Young outlines complete audit and 
control methods adaptable to Banks of any size. He shows how to 
determine and allocate the various costs and from them figure the 
finished cost per transaction. Application of ideas from this book will 
eliminate waste and risks, strengthen your Bank’s earnings position 
and make it more useful to its community. 299 pages, bound in blue 
Interlaken Silk, gold stamped. 


BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT The only book ever written cover- 
ing the entire financial administration of Banks. Authors Stronck and 
Eigelberner cover the administration of all types of loans from the 
standpoint of yield, liquidity and safety. They discuss such important 
things as judging the credit risk, why some loans go sour, handling the 
investment account, utilizing outside credit information and the ten 
commandments of good loan administration. 268 pages, bound in 
blue Interlaken Silk, gold stamped. 
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The Authors: . 


DON KNOWLTON First publicity manager for a small Bank and 
later a large one, he was chosen as the best qualified Financial Adver- 
tisers Association board member to write ADVERTISING FOR 
BANKS. His achievements in Banking and Bank advertising were 
the primary considerations, but his success as a popular writer in such 
magazines as the Atlantic Monthly assured fascinating and memorable 
treatment. 


WALTER N. DURST A well-known investment trust consultant, 
Mr. Durst has established a national reputation through his writings 
on the subject. In collaboration with Dr. Leland Rex Robinson of 
Columbia University and Alfred C. Lubin of Lee Stewart & Co., New 
York, he went through a mass of investment trust statistics to compile 
this comprehensive manual of investment trust information. 


H. N. STRONCK With 25 years experience as a Bank consultant 
and as special counselor to Hon. John W. Pole when he was comptroller 
of the currency in Washington, Mr. Stronck is the best qualified Banker 
we could get to write this book. He incorporates in his volume cases 
from hundreds of Banks of all sizes. Author Stronck is now President 
of the Consolidated National Bank of Tucson, Arizona. 


BENJAMIN E. YOUNG Formerly President of the National Con- 
ference of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers and Comptroller of the 
Commerce Trust Co. of Kansas City, Mr. 


Young is now Assistant to the President of Inspect this Library One Week FREE ! 


the National Bank of Detroit. He has a 


broad knowledge of Banking and particularly Return the coupon below and we will send you this library (carriage-free) for 


one week’s perusal without cost or obligation. After you are satisfied as to its 
str or accurate records an a " . : 
esses the need fi oe aibieing d usefulness, you may keep the complete set of five volumes at a saving of 333% 


rigidly enforced plan of operation. over their total single copy price. 


In case you do not wish to keep the complete 


library, you may have any one book at its single copy price or two or more of 


them at special combination rates. 


J EIGELBERNER Co-author with Mr Eventually you will have bought all of these books at a cost of $25. Return 


Stronck of BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT, 
Mr. Eigelberner has had an equal number of 
years experience as a Bank Consultant. The 
two were partners for some years as Bank 
Counselors with headquarters in Chicago and 
vou will find some of the cases they worked 
out together given as examples in this book. 


_—— ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


RAND M°NALLY & COMPANY, 536 South Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 


Send the Blue Book Library of Standard Works on Banking 
to the address below for one week’s inspection without cost or 
obligation. Include particulars as to special group discounts, 
so that units of the library may be retained in case we do not 
wish to keep the complete set of five books. 
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Discuss New Laws 

(Continued from page 521) 
other devices—together with the 
obtaining of state police, equipped 
with short-wave radio, were suggest- 
ed by George A. Starring, executive 
manager of the South Dakota Bank- 
ers Association. 

An effort was also urged to have 
congress pass a law making it a 
Federal crime to rob or burglarize 
a federal reserve member or to 
traffic unlawfully in U. S. eurrency. 

Removal of legislation of ‘‘com- 
petition in laxity’’ by federal and 
state authorities in the chartering 
and supervision of banks, divorce- 
ment of supervisory authorities from 
political influence, permanent addi- 
tions to types of paper eligible for 
rediscount, and a gradual extension 
of branches, were advocated by 
George V. McLaughlin, president of 
the Brooklyn Trust Co. and former 
New York State Superintendent of 
Banks, in an address on ‘‘The Need 
for Revision of the Glass-Steagall 
Act and a Sane Legislative Program 
for Banking.’’ 

Mr. McLaughlin expressed »pposi- 
tion to either temporary or per- 
manent deposit insurance, to the 
Federal Reserve Board’s power to 
fix percentages of capital funds that 
may be loaned on stock and bond 
collateral in any district, and called 
for clarification of section 33 of the 
act which, strictly interpreted, 
‘‘would forbid national bank officers 
to serve as a director of federal 
reserve banks.”’ 

To remove ‘‘competition in lax- 
ity,’’ Mr. McLaughlin urged that 
legislation provide ‘‘that no new 
bank or new branch of an existing 
bank may be authorized without con- 
sent of both state and federal 
authorities. 

‘*Eventually, I believe we should 
have a unified banking system under 
a single supervision, but as an im- 
mediate proposition it is not prac- 
ticable and something will have to 
be done in the meantime.”’ 


Adjusting Investment 


Policies 
(Continued from page 526) 
tors, to stockholders and to industry, 
to keep his bank in a high degree of 
liquidity and also as free as possible 
from depreciation resulting from 
changes in money rates. 
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To accomplish this, requires care- 
ful balancing and the shifting of the 
bond account as between long and 
short maturity investments accord- 
ing to underlying economic condi- 
tions, so as to prevent any excess of 
shortage in either class. The truth 
of this statement has been amply 
demonstrated just recently. Since 
the banks have been out of the bond 
market, it has become almost impos- 
sible to sell new issues. An impor- 
tant avenue of credit for industry 
has temporarily disappeared. That 
this avenue must and will open again 
sometime in the future appears 
reasonable. Only the future ean tell 
the extent to which the rules of the 
game will be changed. We bankers, 
however, must be prepared to do our 
part to meet the financial needs of 
business on a sound and reasonable 
basis. As long as a substantial por- 
tion of our funds must find place- 
ment in the investment field, we 
must qualify for handling this 
branch of work efficiently and intel- 
ligently. 


Cleveland Trust Office 
Remodeled 


The thousands of bankers who 
have visited the main office of the 
Cleveland Trust Company will be 
interested in the photograph here- 
the 


with that 
rotunda. 


shows remodeled 





The bank announced that the re- 
modeling was carried out to provide 
for increased business. 

The tellers’ cages have been re- 
placed with open-type counters. 
This cageless arrangement permits 
greater elasticity; more tellers can 


work behind the counters than be. 
fore, and quicker service can be 
given customers. The bank has been 
using this type of counter in many § 
of its branches. The counters are? 
designed to harmonize with the 
architecture of the rest of the lobby. 


<P 


Anglo-American Banking 


Cooperation 
(Continued from page 531) 
business day at the worst, London’s § 
historic financial importance and its 
restored prestige are not hampered 
by geographical causes. : 
What machinery now exists for? 
American banks and_ investment | 
houses to operate themselves in and | 
through London? American banks 
as such ean operate without restric. 
tion in Great Britain, though if they 
do they naturally are liable tof 
British Income Tax on their profits. | 
It is always hard to determine what 
the profits of a branch are as dis- 
tinct from those of the bank as a 
whole, especially so, one would 
imagine, for Americans not fully | 
accustomed to branch banking except | 
in one small area at a time. : 
In practice in England it is usual 
to call upon an overseas bank te 
allocate some reasonable proportion, 
say 5%, of its capital to the London 
branch, and thereafter the British | 
authorities accept the audited profit | 
statements of the head office and | 
assess the London branch for British 
tax on the 5% of the total as above. | 
This avoids arguments as to what 
part of the profit on any particular 
transaction should belong to the head 
office and as to whether an item 
allowed as an expense in one country 
cannot be so treated in another. 
Roughly, there are about 15-20 
American banks directly represented 7 
in London either by branches or 
‘*Special Representatives.’’ That is 
about the same as the number of / 
branches in London of continental | 
banks. A previous article has dealt | 
with the London offices of banks 
covering the rest of the world. This 
does not cover, of course, closely F 
affiliated firms such as Morgan, | 
Grenfell & Co. with J. P. Morgan & | 
Co. Similarly there must be at least 7 
half a dozen close investment affilia- 
tions between American and British 
investment houses, while 16 members 
of United States Stock Exchanges 
maintain their own offices in London 
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n be (even after 1929) and about as many | 
<4 be non-members. It has already been | 
—— shown in this series that members 


many § of the London Stock Exchange are our personal representative 


S ani allowed to divide, and do divide, the 


e s e a a 
it] Stmisios patieomcareying oot | 1 243 cities of California 
*'— orders with a foreign bank invest- ‘a m 

ment house or broker, so that it will l d h FE d ] 
be seen that for day-to-day business 1f1c u : Ing t e two e era 
© § in American stocks for British R pall 
clients or vice versa the machinery eserve cities 
exists for active business on a basis 
remunerative to banks, apart from 
the incidental profits on exchange, 
and so on. ‘ 

But for the really big money—for 
America will be investing abroad 
again before all of us are dead—we 
must look to a better technique than 
was employed in the hectie years 
1919-29. Undoubtedly we must face 
the fact that the American bond 
houses and banks doing similar busi- 
ness became unpopular here, partly 
owing to the novelty of their methods 
but partly owing to precipitancy and 
sudden changes of policy. Next time 
would we shall hope to see intelligent co- 

fully) operation between their successors 
‘xcept | and our investment trust companies, 

the insurance companies, and other 
usual) great organized investors, and par- 
nk te) ticularly that each American group, 
rtion, ) if it does not share the management 
ondon § of its European enterprises with an 
ritish | English group, shall have here con- 
profit/ tinuously on the spot someone who 
> and) can make immediate decisions. You 
ritish | cannot manage a business across an 
above.) ocean, even with the help of a tele- 
















Through the well organized 
facilities of Bank of America, 
transit items or collections 
move direct, night and day. 
With this great statewide 
bank as your personal repre- 
sentative, a truly responsive 
and responsible service is 
yours in 243 California bank- 
ing centers. 





-— 


what | phone, and strangely enough it was 
icular) the slowness of decisions, as well as 
»head) the changeability of personnel, that 
item) hampered American investment 
untry |} banking in Europe as much as any- 
r. _ thing else in 1919-29. 
15-20 en 
sented Then, and indeed for many years 
es OF after, it seemed as though there was 
hat r F no end to the money needed to carry BAN « of AM = 2 | CA 
cas ta g onand develop the business. As our NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
henta' | suecesses began to come, I seldom 
dealt) put my head upon the pillow at CALIFORNIA 
banks} night without speaking a few words 
This ' to myself in this wise: Head Offices in San Francisco 
losely§ = “*Now a little success, soon you and Los Angeles—the two 
organ. | will fall down, soon you will be over- Federal Reserve cities 
gan & | thrown. Because you have got a 
t least) start, you think you are quite a Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
affilia- | merchant; look out, or you will lose Association, 4 National Bank, and Bank 
sritist § your head—go steady.’’ These in- of America, a California State Bank, are 
mbers § timate conversations with myself, I identical in ownership and management 
langes 


am sure had a great influence on 
ondon § my life—John D. Rockefeller. 
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SALMON P, CHASE 
Secretary of the Treasury under LINCOLN 
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A BACKGROUND 
of Banking and Trust Service 





THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
of today is a development both of a 
long period of natural growth and of a 
series of comparatively recent consoli- 
dations. The most notable of these 
were with The Mechanics and Metals 
National Bank, The National Park 
Bank and The Equitable Trust Com- 
pany of New York. Each of these banks 
was an outstanding financial institution 
and each made a substantial contribu- 
tion to the service, man- 


ence known to conservative banking. Its 
background of long experience and the 
advantages of its international facilities 
have attracted the accounts of banks, 
bankers, business houses and individuals 
from all parts of the world. 
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As another important phase of its 
operations, the Chase conducts a Trust 
Service which at all times has justified 
confidence in its effective discharge of 
fiduciary responsibilities. Sympathetic 
and expert attention is 
made available in this high- 
ly specialized and technical 
field, through the Chase 
Personal Trust Depart- 




























agement, resources and 
prestige of The Chase 
National Bank. 

Today the Chase, as a 


Growth of 
Ghase Total Resources 


1877 (Organized) $ 
BT wc cccce 
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1,042,009.25 
9,489, 346.24 





| commercial bank, offer 1997 2 we cee 36, 239,476.68 : 
| it i — tee er 105,096,072. 52 ae those whose affairs 
every facility and conveni- eee 422, 460,081.73 are placed in its charge. 
eee 1,001, 292,727.31 





1933 Clune 30). . 1,727,182,164.14 
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CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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through good times and bad and 


Advertising A Major Bank 
Activity 


diiceaiais ee management always before the 
‘ontinued from page 

a ‘ eople. 
favorable opinion and the public P pa hai senate iteiial 
took the path of least resistance, tesa : y P 


which was that of panic. 

This does not mean that weak in- 
stitutions could have fooled the 
public through favorable publicity, 
but it does mean that many strong 
banks which had a fine straight- 
forward story to tell experienced 
trouble because they had failed to in 


consistently mould public opinion before as major banking activities. 
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keep the story of their splendid 


advertising and publicity will do 
much toward moulding public opin- 
ion provided, of course, it is backed 
up by efficient service and able 
management. The lesson of the last 
few years is very plain. Today, ad- 
vertising and publicity stand forth 
greater prominence than ever 


Operating Efficiency 
Improved 


(Continued from page 539) 


oped that the bookkeeper, who won | 


the prize for the closest guess, had 
been instrumental in formulating q 
plan of action which was a model of 
perfection. 

Incidentally, the porter happened 
to be in the basement on this par. 
ticular afternoon and having for. 
gotten about the possibility of a trial 
alarm, was so frightened at the ensu- 
ing roar above his head that he not 
only almost lost two years’ growth 
but his color as well. 

At regular intervals, employees 
are asked to offer practical sugges- 
tions for the betterment of our serv- 
ice to customers, and we have re- 
ceived many that have been used or 
will be used at the proper time. 
Suitable rewards are given, as well 
as favorable mention on the board. 
One suggestion offered during the 
‘‘bank holiday,’’ relative to the sim- 
plification of the customers’ state- 
ments where each customer had four 
different kinds of balances, worked 
out so nicely that we eliminated 
many hours of extra work and re- 
ceived many complimentary letters 
and comments from our patrons. 


Employees have formed the habit 
of clipping out items of interest, as 
well as banking cartoons, from news- 
papers and magazines and are en- 
couraged to continue the practice 
when their contributions are posted 
on the board with the proper credit 
being given. 

We have had several straw votes 
on such current financial questions 
as ‘‘Do you favor a government 
guarantee of bank deposits?’’— 
‘Should national banks and state 
banks be consolidated into one fed- 
eral system?’’—‘‘Should _ branch 
banking be encouraged or abol- 
ished?’’ Each employee registers 
his vote on the bulletin board and 
suitable rewards are offered for the 
one turning in the best written rea- 
sons for his decision in the matter. 
It is astonishing to see the interest 
shown as well as to hear the discus- 
sions and arguments that follow. 
One of our clerks, who had never 
taken any interest in the night 
classes of the American Institute of 
Banking, was so overshadowed in his 
arguments with some others who did 
attend, that he subsequently enrolled 
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and he gives credit for this step to 
the discussions aroused by the bulle- 
tin board forum. 

Interest is also maintained in keep- 
ing our cash on hand down to a safe 
minimum by having the averages of 
each teller posted at intervals, with 
a favorable comment or merit for 
the teller who has the lowest average 
commensurate with good service. 
Once a month, but not on any certain 
date, the bookkeepers are ‘‘put on 
edge’’ as to their overdrafts. A 
‘‘eontest’’ is announced as of a desig- 
nated date and the bookkeeper who 
has the least number of overdrafts, 
receives a merit while the one with 
the most is penalized with a demerit. 
This is varied occasionally by re- 
warding the winning bookkeeper 
with a double amount of opportu- 
nities in the drawing of theatre 
passes. Our overdrafts have been 
reduced more than 50% since the 
inauguration of this plan. 

The same system of awards ap- 
plies to the employee with the best 
record of punctual attendance and 
this is posted monthly with empha- 
sis being placed on the best and 
worst record. 

We are subscribers to a card serv- 
ice that illustrates many legal pit- 
falls in the banking world and these 
eards are posted regularly with an 
invitation to use the indexed serv- 
ice, which is conveniently located on 
an officer’s desk. 


Proofs Of All 


Advertisements Posted 


All advertisements of the bank 
are now posted as soon as we receive 
proofs from our advertising man- 
ager at the main bank. This elim- 
inates the possibility of that most 
embarrassing moment when a new 
customer responds to a clever ad- 
vertisement of the bank and finds 
that he knows more about it than 
the bank employees themselves. 

Space does not permit the telling 
of many more phases of our ‘‘live’’ 
bulletin board, but its rejuvenation 
has been most pleasing in results and 
we feel that many more banks of our 
size can profit by our experience, if 
the proper officer will see that the 
bulletin board receives the attention 
that it deserves. 


Self education is effective because 
it aims at results—Henry L. 
Doherty. 





Nor Gloom 
of Night 


Above the facade of the 
Office building in New York 
there is engraved this inscription: 


Post 


“Neither rain nor snow nor heat 
‘nor gloom of night stays these 
couriers from the swift comple- 
tion of their appointed rounds.” 


The services of this bank are 
based upon the outstanding 
efficiency of the United States 
Post Office Department. 


Our system of continuous oper- 
ation permits of no avoidable 
delay in the conversion of col- 
lection items into available cash. 


coohmibecece 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Capital and Surplus .... . . $30,000,000 








Explanation Of Home Owners’ 


Loan Act 


A book entitled ‘‘Home Owners’ 
Loan Act Of 1933’’ and the ‘‘ Fed- 
eral Home Loan Bank Act Of 1932,’’ 
edited by John Edson Brady, has 
just been published by The Banking 
Law Journal, Cambridge, Mass. 


In addition to giving the full text 
of the two laws, the book is care- 
fully edited and indexed so that any 
feature of the two laws may be 
readily found. 
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Securities Act Explained 


The confusion over the new Secur- 
ities Act of 1933 is likely to be 
remove for the man who reads the 
new book entitled ‘‘Securities Act 
Of 1933’’ published by The Banking 
Law Journal, Cambridge, Mass. 


The Act is edited and indexed by 
John Edson Brady, and anyone 
wishing to familiarize himself with 
the provisions of this new law, will 
find this book most helpful. 


ad 
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The logical channel 


through which to 


handle your New 


England 


business. 
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“RIRST 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 


* 1933 


Ne England’s Oldest and Largest 


Cfinancial Institution . 











How New,Services Are Sold 


(Continued from page 536) 

1 Jones and Co.’s balances show 
unusual increases. Investigation dis- 
closes new working capital for pur- 
pose of opening up foreign markets. 
Foreign department is advised and 
is first to offer needed facilities. 

2 Smith and Son’s balances show 
large unexplained withdrawals. A 
eall is suggested—a misunderstand- 
ing discovered, ironed out and the 
business successfully retained. 

3 Thomas & Thomas, a former 
partnership of important interests, 
is incorporating and floating a capi- 
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tal stock issue. Solicitation by cor- 
porate trust department is suggested. 

4 All accounts are being scrutin- 
ized to determine individual pros- 
pects for personal trust service. 
Names are turned over to direct-by- 
mail department for cultivation. 

5 Accounts located near banking 
offices providing vault facilities are 
listed and placed on mailing list of 
safe deposit box prospects. 


These instances are sufficient to 
indicate the many possibilities of 
such a continuous survey and an- 
alysis of customer relationships. 

The functions of the direct-by- 


mail division are more or less obvious 
and, to a large extent, mechanical, 
once the framework of the system 
has been set up. It is for this very 
reason that its work cannot be dis. 
missed without a word of warning. 
When dealing with thousands of 
names, the constant classifying and 
correcting of lists and with multiple 
mailings to various group selections, 
the opportunities for error are enor- 
mous. A careless mistake of enelo- 
sure, a stupid misspelling or incor- 
rect title will lead to most embarrass- 
ing situations and defeat the very 
purpose of the entire system which 
is, of course, personal contact and 
intelligent consideration of individ- 
ual customer’s needs. The personnel 
of this division must be impressed 
with the importance of their work 
and the necessity for ceaseless vigil- 
ance. Much depends upon the type 
of individual in charge. 

To show you what can happen 
when attention to detail is relaxed 
for one moment in this work, let me 
tell you one or two actual results of 
careless handling of customer mail- 
ings. Believe it or not, they did not 
happen in our organization. 

Once upon a time, a bank’s ad- 
dressograph machine jammed and 
automatically released itself with- 
out being noticed, after addressing 
several hundred envelopes to the 
same name. Enclosures were made 
and mailing completed. Next morn- 
ing a gentleman in the suburbs was 
startled by a dull thud as the post- 
man deposited a full mail bag on his 
porch. I leave to your imagination 
the happy breakfast scene with the 
morning mail. 

Another bank prided itself on the 
intimate information collected and 
tabulated on its customer prospect 
file cards. For example, one card 
read at the top—‘‘Mrs. Mary Jones 
Smith (divorced wife of P. E. Smith 
—Company account).’’ And so she 
was addressed on an envelope bear- 
ing the bank’s new folder entitled 
‘‘Free From Care.’’ Mrs. Mary 
Jones Smith, and so forth, came 
down and divorced the bank on the 
following day. 

These are not laughing matters. 
On the contrary, I recount them, not 
so much for the amusement they 
might afford as for the dramatic way 
they illustrate the unfortunate re- 
sults of carelessness. 

As personal contact is necessary 
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to the closing of practically every 
sale, the purpose of these selec- 
tive mailing campaigns of predeter- 
mined application is to advance cus- 
tomers’ interest to a point where 
solicitors can close with as few inter- 
views as possible. This applies, of 
course, to the bank’s major services 
of facilities such as personal trusts. 
Secondary services, such as safe de- 
posit boxes or letters of credit, can 
be efficiently sold to customers 
through mail campaigns alone. In 
this work, the current progress file, 
mentioned before, is of ‘inestimable 
value. With it you can trace the 
origin and development of all busi- 
ness received and check the relative 
merits of every type of solicitation, 
every letter, every booklet. In this 
way, a valuable library of successful 
promotional pieces can be formed for 
constant use. 

Experience has proved that the 
most effective type of bank printed 
matter for introductory mailings is 
a simple short exposition of the serv- 
ice offered with perhaps the applica- 
tion of one or two important features 
dramatized. This, coupled with a 
coupon or return ecard inviting re- 
quests for additional information, 
quickly breaks down a list, permit- 
ting efficient concentration with 
minimum waste. To those request- 
ing additional information, your 
more expensive literature, complete- 
ly developing the subject, is assured 
an interested audience. A further 
response from this smaller group 
definitely indicates receptiveness to 
a personal call. 

This method of increasing the ef- 
fectiveness of customer mailings 
strikingly proved itself in a recent 
campaign conducted by my bank. 
To a list of some 12,000 customers, 
hand-picked as possible trust pros- 
pects, a short letter was sent offer- 
ing suggestions for revising estate 
plans in line with present financial 
conditions. A 10% response re- 
sulted. When you consider that a 
2 to 3% response is a very fair re- 
turn under average circumstances, 
the value of the preliminary cus- 
tomer analysis is apparent. 


While I have purposely empha- 
sized the advantages of a controlled 
system of selective customer educa- 
tion, I do not mean to exclude en- 
tirely the place of a general program 
in making customers familiar with 
their banks. Such a program, how- 


“Customer 
' Relations” 


Bankers today realize that more 
attention must be given to the 
important work of maintaining 
proper “Customer Relations.” 


At least 75% of a bank’s 
contacts with its custom- 
ers are made by the 


bank’s employees. 


Ask us about our new plan for 


training Bank 


Employees in 


“Customer Relations.” 


T. HARRIS SMITH ASSOCIATES, INC. 


12 South Twelfth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


ever, should be largely institutional 
and serve as a background for the 
offerings of specific service. Printed 
material for general circularization 
of customers should be 100% insti- 
tutional or of the broadest possible 
appeal and application. To illustrate 
with the obvious—Mrs. Thompson, 
a wealthy widow, may be one of your 
best checking account customers but 
you would hardly think it necessary 
to send her an outline of your cor- 
porate trust facilities that she might 
become more familiar with your 
bank. Nevertheless, Mrs. Thompson 
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231 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 





might remove her account, particu- 
larly in these times, if you have not 
successfully created in her mind an 
impression, however vague, of the 
general financial strength and re- 
sponsibility of your institution. 
Right now, in this period of re- 
construction, I believe a strong back- 
ground of institutional talks to cus- 
tomers essential. The general pub- 
lie’s faith in our financial system has 
been rudely shaken. But certainly 
one thing the ‘‘bank holiday’’ 
proved, if nothing else, is the abso- 


(Continued on page 562) 
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How New Services Are Sold 


(Continued from page 561) 
lute necessity of banking facilities to 
the normal functioning of our every- 
day social and economie life. This is 
an advantage. Capitalize it. 

With an awakened, even though 
critical, interest in banking and 
banking topics, your messages to cus- 
tomers are assured an unprecedented 
attentive consideration. After re- 
storing or strengthening your in- 
stitutional position, translate your 
services to them in terms of applica- 
tion to their individual, personal, and 
business financial needs. 

Through a system similar in pur- 
pose to the one I have outlined, 
make it your business first to be- 
come familiar with your customers 
before attempting to make them 
familiar with you. Mutually profit- 
able relationships will result. 


Holdup Menace Increasing 
(Continued from page 551) 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mississippi, 
Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 

Wisconsin. 

A letter from the manager of the 
National Bureau of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters states that 
83.4% of the money paid out in 1932 
by insurance companies for daylight 
holdup losses was in these states. 

The total paid out was $773,685. 

A survey made by this Association 


also revealed that the bulk of the 
losses were in banks located in towns 
of less than 25,000 population and 
in banks in outlying sections of 
larger places which had a working 
foree of less than 5 people. 

In order to not penalize banks that 
are not so subject to these holdup 
losses, the new insurance ruling af- 
fects only those banks in the states 
mentioned, in towns of less than 
25,000 population, or in banks with 
less than five people. 

All outstanding policies and all 
new and renewal policies must be 
endorsed with the new ruling, which 
is that 85% of the money insured 
against loss by robbery must be kept 
in a vault, safe, chest, or similar 
receptacle secured by a time lock. 

Furthermore, when this time lock 
is set to open, if money is to be with- 
drawn or replaced in the vault or 
safe, two guards or employees 
equipped with loaded firearms must 
be stationed at each entrance door 
or all doors must be locked. 

Large sums of money unexpected- 
ly received between the times when 
the time lock is open must be placed 
under the protection of a combina- 
tion lock within 15 minutes after it 
is received, and then, at the earliest 
opportunity, it must be placed under 
the protection of the time lock. 


These rules, however, do not ap- 
ply to banks having approved rob- 
bery tear gas systems, bandit-resist- 
ing enclosures, or bandit barriers, 
certified by the Underwriters Lab- 
oratories. They do not apply in 
eases of policies written with the 





Distributed by 
Administrative and Research 
Corporation 


Through a National Group of 
Investment Houses and Banks 


For a prospectus with full information, write to 

Administrative and Research Corporation, 15 Ex- 

change Place, Jersey City, N. J., or to authorized 
dealers in principal cities. 





- $10,000 deductible endorsement, or 


policies written in excess over 
blanket bonds, or all-risk policies of 
$10,000 or more. 

The bank is allowed to have 15% 
of the total insured money for coun- 
ter use that is not protected by time 
locks. If it needs more money for 
counter use, it must buy more insur- 
ance than the amount of money on 
hand so that the 15% still applies. 

It is entirely possible to eliminate 
the daylight holdup just as night 
burglaries have been wiped from the 
list of hazards in banks with 
modern vaults. Bandits always take 
the easy course. They attack the 
unprotected institution. 

Bankers are rapidly seeking the 
advice of those protective experts 
whose installations have been ap- 
proved by the Underwriter’s Labor- 
atories of Chicago. 

The editor will be glad to hear 
from any bankers who wish to make 
a thorough investigation of this 
subject. 


How To Make Neat Carbon 
Copies 


I find that eutting off about one- 
half inch from the upper left and 
the lower right hand corners of 
carbon paper serves three purposes. 

First is that of avoiding unneces- 
sary dirty smudges on carbon copies 
caused by pressure of the fingers 
against the sheets with carbon paper 
between them when pulling the 
sheets out of a typewriter. 

Second is that of making it much 
simpler to remove the carbon paper 
from between several carbon copies, 
for by grasping tightly between the 


fingers the upper left hand corner | 


of the sheets (when corner of carbon 
paper has been removed, the light- 
ness in color of the paper indicates 
clearly where the carbon paper has 
been clipped) the carbon or carbons 
ean be shaken out without making 
it necessary to remove each sheet 
individually. 

Third is that when a full page is 
being typed, the clipped lower right 
corner of the carbon sheet serves as 
a warning that the last lines of 
typing on the page are being ap- 


“proached and thus avoids possible 


slipping of paper out of the roller 
and crookedly typed lines when 
working at the bottom of the page. 
N. Barnes, Westfield, N. J. 
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Subscriber Wants More Copies 


I am writing to inquire whether 
you would kindly send me six ad- 
ditional copies of your August 
Bankers Monthly. 

Would like to give a copy to each 
of our directors, for the purpose of 
digesting the article by E. S. 
Woolley, ‘‘What the New Law Re- 
quires,’’ which I consider one of the 
most timely and pertinent articles 
that could have appeared in any 
banker’s magazine. 

I would be glad to reimburse you 
for any expense that you'might have 
in sending us these additional copies. 
W. H. Leiser, Cashier, The Citizens 
State Bank of Ontonagon, Ontona- 
gon, Michigan. 


New Features In Coin Banks 


An announcement from the Bank- 
ers Utilities Co. Inc., states that new 
features have been added to the 
Book Coin Banks manufactured by 
this concern. One is known as the 
Add-a-ecoin bank. It is an adding 
machine feature on the book bank, 
making it possible for savers to keep 
count of the contents of the bank, 
adding every coin that goes into the 
slot. This gives the saver something 
to work for and he knows exactly 
what he has saved. 

Another new device is known as 
the Systematic Savings Book Bank. 
This has a dial on the back of the 
bank that may be turned to show 
the total savings for any number of 
years, when any specified amount is 
placed in a savings account each 
week. 


Depositor — Stockholder — 
Borrower 
(Continued from page 537) 

ready made substantial reductions 
in the rates of interest that they 
are paying on deposits, and others 
have plans under way that will soon 
result in an adjustment in interest 
rates, so that the new rates will be 
more in line with the lower interest 
rates that prevail almost everywhere 
today. Long before the practice was 
outlawed many banks had ceased 
paying interest upon checking de- 
posits, and the sooner every bank 
eurtails all such outlays, the sounder 
will be our banking structure. To 
sum up, a commercial bank should 
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Main Office, Guaranty Trust Company—Broadway, Liberty Street 


to Cedar Street. 


New York Federal Reserve Bank in background. 


OR nearly a century this Bank 


has served American business 


and financial interests. It provides” 


its banking correspondents and 


customers with the advantages of 


ample resources 


and exceptional 


facilities in every phase of domestic 


and international banking. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


140 Broadway 








Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
not pay interest on any account stocks, bonds, or other securities. 


except time and savings, and interest 
upon these classes of deposits should 
be at a very low rate. 

A commercial bank should make 
only seasonal loans, and _ should 
exercise every care humanly possible 
to confine these loans entirely to the 
current needs of local farming, in- 
dustry and trade. There should not 
be a single, long-time or capital loan. 
There should be no real estate loans. 
There should be no loans for speeu- 
lative ventures—that is, to borrowers 
who would use the funds to purchase 
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When planning a bank’s loan 
policy, consideration should be given 
to the source and character of its 
deposits. If the bank has a few very 
large depositors, its loan policy 
naturally must be more conservative 
than a bank which has deposits of 
varying size from many depositors, 
but no amounts of dominating pro- 
portions from a few depositors. An 
exception would be, of course, where 
the few large depositors are stock- 
holders of the bank, or otherwise 


(Continued on page 564) 
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Depositor—Stockholder— 
Borrower 

(Continued from page 563) 

connected with it, so that their 

loyalty under any conditions can be 

absolutely depended upon. 

In case, however, the large de- 
positors are not connected with the 
bank in a permanent way, the loans 
must be of a more liquid and easily 
realized-upon character than would 
otherwise be required. In addition 
to larger amounts of cash on hand 


at all times, a larger volume of gilt- 
edge securities such as Government 
and Municipal bonds will need to be 
held as secondary reserves. The 
bank which pursues such a liquid 
policy will not then be at the merey 
of a few large depositors, who are 
not in any permanent way connected 
with it. 

In the past, the starting-out point 
in determining whether or not a loan 
was proper for the bank, was to 
ascertain its safety. The experience 
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of the past few years has served 
to emphasize the fact that while a 


loan may be safe, it may become 








practically impossible to secure its | 


repayment. Conditions, 
justify, if not demand, a new start- 
ing-out point. 

In considering a loan, the first 
thing to be determined should be: 


‘*How ean the loan be repaid, and | 


what can the bank do to obtain re. 
payment ?’’ 
question is satisfactory, the next 


therefore, | 


| 
| 


If the answer to this | 


question would naturally be: ‘‘Is the F 
loan a SAFE loan?’’ No loan ean F 
be regarded as a proper loan today, | 
or any other day, in a strict banking | 


sense, unless first, there is definite 
knowledge that the loan can be re- 
paid, and that, if necessary, means 
are at hand for the bank to force 
reasonably early repayment. 


Hasty And Resentful 
Legislation 
(Continued from page 517) 


which it threatens to bear down on 
country banks. The terms of the 
section of the bill creating the Fed- 


ae SET OME 


eral corporation for insuring de- | 
posits would in effect force many | 


banks' now under state jurisdiction 
either to submit to Federal control- 
led regulations by becoming national 
banks or members of the Federal 
Reserve System or else to retire 
from business. The latter alterna- 
tive would be virtually compulsory 
upon many state banks whose size 
and nature of business would pre- 
elude them from following the 
former course. The result of this 
would be to replace many good in- 
dependent unit banks, that could 
not qualify under the law, with 
branches of banks operating under 
central government auspices. 
Whatever we may say as to the 
factor of too many small banks in 
the banking structure, we likewise 
realize that there are at the same 
time many small but thoroughly 
sound banks that are rendering good 
service to their communities and 
that they should be allowed to live. 
If over a period of years a bank has 
earned reasonable returns on the in- 
vested capital, if it has given its 


“community sound and adequate 


services, if it is in good hands and if 
the prospects are that these various 
satisfactory conditions will continue 
on into the future, there is no reason 
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why it should be arbitrarily de- 
stroyed simply because it does not 
measure up to certain dimensions 
and specifications that are based on 
panking experience in other larger 
places. 

I thoroughly believe in a reason- 
able extension of branch banking, 
and I believe that many places with 
sub-standard banks would be bet- 
tered by giving those places the bene- 
fit of larger city banking through 
branch facilities, but I do not be- 
lieve the situation calls for a ruth- 
less and wholesale slaughter of coun- 
try banking, good and bad alike, 
such as would be brought about un- 
der the deposit insurance of the 
Glass-Steagall Bill. 

With the avowed purposes of the 
Banking Act of 1933, namely, to 
bring about better, more careful 
banking, higher minimum standards 
for individual institutions wherever 
they may be and a generally sounder 
banking structure, bankers are uni- 
versally in accord. However, the 
present bill is, unfortunately, basic- 
ally unsound and will therefore ulti- 
mately force its own repeal in amend- 
ment. In its place must come a plan 
of reform that will really reform. 

This is the central fact to keep in 
mind when we consider the present 
position of our banking system, the 
outlook for the future, and the prob- 
lems that lie before us. 


_ An obstacle that has existed in the 
recent past and will continue to 
exist for some time in the future is 
the constant threat of hostile and 
harmful legislation. Public resent- 
ment against conditions for which 
the banks are blamed has had its ex- 
pression in efforts to find legal 
remedies for situations that only 
time can mend. Many of the condi- 
tions for which the banks are blamed 
are conditions for which bankers are 
no more responsible than anyone 
else. The effects of this blind resent- 
ment are clearly visible in the Bank- 
ing Act of 1933 which we must now 
meet. 

The legislative and other steps that 
will really determine the character- 
istics of the new era of American 
banking are, therefore, still to be 
faced. It is both the privilege and 
the duty of the bankers themselves 
to play an active part in deciding 
what these steps shall be. The legis- 
lation thus far enacted since the 
crisis not only contains unsound 
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« « Long Distance! 


Long Distance telephone service sells goods. Says a Vir- 
ginia coal company,“ We contact more prospects per day 
by telephone, resulting in increased sales per salesman, at 


less cost per ton.” 


Many other businesses are finding Long Distance val- 
uable because it is so fast, s0 convenient, so economical. 
(From New York to Philadelphia, 50c; Chicago to Pitts- 
burgh, $1.80; Washington, D. C., to Atlanta, $2.35.) 

Long Distance may be profitably fitted into your oper- 
ating plans, just as it has in such widely different fields as 
tires and refrigerators. For helpful information, call the 
local Bell Telephone Business Office. 


Rates above are for station-to-station, daytime calls. Evening and night rates, con- 
siderably lower. Where the charge is 50c or more a federal tax applies as follows: 
§0c to 99c, tax 10c; $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15c; $2.00 or more, tax 20c. 


features but fails to strike at some 
of the basic causes of our recent dif- 
ficulties. 

When all is said and done, no 
amount of legislative restriction or 
administrative regulation can pro- 
vide an adequate substitute for 
sound judgment on the part of the 
individual banker. 


First and foremost, we need much 
stricter regulations covering the 
establishment of banks—not only 
with regard to the number and size 
of banks, but, even more, with regard 
to the qualifications of bankers. If 
every candidate for an executive 
position in a bank were required to 
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produce good evidence of his knowl- 
edge, experience, and qualifications 
as is now required of candidates for 
the bar, a prolific source of banking 
difficulties might be removed. 

Social progress consists largely in 
the elimination of undesirable ele- 
ments from the body politic, and 
banking is not different in this re- 
spect from any other branch of 
human activity. The weeding-out 
process has been going on very swift- 
ly and painfully in recent years; 
and, for all its disastrous features, 
our banking system is a better and 
stronger system because it has 
taken place. 
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WHO’S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Maxwell Will Head Financial 
Advertisers Association In 1933-34. 


LVA G. MAXWELL, vice 
Octane of the Citizens 
and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga., was elected presi- 
dent of the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association at their 18th 
annual convention, held in New 
York City, September 11-14. 
Mr. Maxwell was first vice pres- 
ident of the organization during 1932-33 
and following the usual procedure of the 
Association acceded to the presidency, 
succeeding H. A. Lyon, advertising man- 
ager of the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York City. 

I. I. Sperling, assistant vice president of 
the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, be- 
comes first vice president. J. Mills Easton, 
advertising manager of The Northern 


Robert M. Catharine Heads 
National Bronx Bank 


Robert M. Catharine has been elected 
president of the National Bronx Bank to 
sueceed William T. Keogh, who, in turn, 
was made chairman 
of the board. 

Mr. Catharine’s 
election marks an 
important upward 
step in the career of 
a bank official who 
is widely known 
throughout Greater 
New York, and who, 
for some years was 
an active figure in 
the Bronx banking 
field as vice presi- 
dent of the Bank of the Manhattan Co. in 
charge of the Bronx and Washington 
Heights Division of that bank. 

During his banking career, which began 
in 1905 when he entered the employ of the 
Title Guarantee & Trust Company, Mr. 
Catharine’s work has carried him into four 
of the five boroughs of Greater New York. 
He remained with the Title Guarantee & 
Trust Company in various capacities until 
1919, at which time he was manager of the 
banking department of that company at 
Jamaica, Long Island. 

In that year, he resigned to become as- 
sistant cashier of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co. at the headquarters of the 
Queen’s Division at Jamaica. Later he was 
promoted to assistant vice president and, 





RoBERT M. CATHARINE 
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ALva G. MAXWELL 


Trust Co., Chicago, was elected 
second vice president, and Rob- 
ert W. Sparks, assistant treas- 
urer of The Bowery Savings 
Bank, New York City, is third 
vice president. Each of these 
men has been a member of the 
board of directors of the Asso- 
ciation and very active in the 
guidance of its affairs and, if the usual 
course of events is not disturbed, each, in 
due time, will accede to the presidency of 
the organization. 

Fred W. Mathison, assistant vice presi- 


dent of the National Security Bank, 
Chicago, was re-elected treasurer. Mr. 
Mathison was elected treasurer in the 


Spring of 1933 to fill out the unexpired 
term of Ed Hintz, who resigned. 


in 1928, to vice president. He was then 
placed in charge of the 10 offices of the 
up-town division of that bank. In 1930 he 
was appointed by the Manhattan Co. as 
vice president of the New York Title & 
Mortgage Co. and later as vice chairman 
of the board of directors of that com- 
pany’s real estate subsidiary companies. 
At the time of his resignation to accept 
the presidency of the National Bronx Bank 
he was vice president of the Title Com- 
pany in charge of operations. 


Hawes Coleman, Jr., Advanced 
To Vice Presidency 


Hawes Coleman, Jr. has been advanced 
to the office of vice president in charge 
of the bank’s trust department for the 
State Planters Bank and Trust Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

Mr. Coleman has been very active in the 
trust department, especially in the secur- 
ing of new business and the preparation of 
public relations material. His work has 
been along the line of educating prospects 
to trust service and he has been the author 
of articles in this magazine from time to 
time, in which he has shared his experi- 
ence with our readers. He has been as- 
sociated with the trust department since 
1928. 

Experience in the Life Insurance busi- 
ness before he entered the trust work has 
enabled him to co-operate closely with Life 
Insurance Companies and he has been able 
in that way to develop Life Insurance 
Trusts in great volume for the bank. 
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Maddox Promoted In 
First National, Atlanta 


Robert F. Maddox, formerly chairman 7 
of the executive committee, has been made | 


chairman of the board, of The First Na- 
tional Bank of Atlanta, upon the resigna- 
tion of Thomas K. Glenn, who will devote 
his services to the Trust Company of 
Georgia. The board re-elected John K. 
Ottley, president, James D. Robinson ex- 


ecutive vice president, and all of the pres- 


ent executive officers. In addition, Herman 
Jones, Jr., Samuel J. Fuller and Freeman 
Strickland were elected assistant vice pres- 
idents. 

The meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the bank followed a meeting of the 
shareholders of The First National Bank, 
at which the Board was changed to con- 


form to the provision of the new Banking ” 


Act of 1933 which limits the number of 
bank directors to 23, and prohibits inter- 
locking bank directors. 


Oklahoma Banks Getting Rid 
Of Public Deposits 


An Oklahoma law requires that banks 
qualifying as state depositories must pay 
3% interest on state funds. Naturally, 
bankers believe that this rate is exorbi- 
tant, especially when they have to put up 
good security in order to get the deposits. 
Furthermore, banks do not have the need 
for state funds, now that loans are in 
slack demand. Then, again, the new Na- 
tional Banking Law requires that no 
interest be paid on demand deposits. When 
the state law says that 3% must be paid, 
the discrepancy is emphatic. 

The State Treasurer, Ray Weems, re- 
ported recently that 100 out of 300 official 
depositories had already requested that 
the state remove its funds and other re- 
quests are coming in rapidly. This is one 
of the important indications of the 
rebellion against public deposits on which 
interest must be paid. It is true that in 
the past banks competed for these deposits, 
but they have learned that there is danger 
in public deposits in that the government 
is a preferred creditor and also may with- 
draw large sums without notice. The 
danger in the withdrawals has _ been 
emphasized by such withdrawals causing 
some banks to close in recent months. The 
danger in the preferred creditorship has 
been emphasized to depositors when they 
have discovered that public funds were 
paid by closed banks while the depositors 


~waited with the other common creditors. 


BENJAMIN StroNG, formerly with the 
Bank of the Manhattan Co., New York 
City, has joined the staff of the United 
States Trust Co., as vice president. 
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Warrick Chosen Successor To 


Miss McDaniel 


Resignation of Miss Forba McDaniel, 
secretary of the Indiana Bankers Associa- 
tion since 1924, and the selection of Don E. 
Warrick, head of the 
Indianapolis Clear- 
ing House Associa- 
tion department of 
bank examinations to 
succeed her, has been 
announced by Felix 
M. MeWhirter, presi- 


dent of the organ- 
ization. 
Miss MeDaniel 


will become assistant 
to the vice president 
and general sales 
manager of Pfaff & Hughel, Inc., invest- 
ment banking house, which has offices in 
Indianapolis, Chieago, Fort Wayne and 
Evansville, and will make her headquarters 
in Chicago. 


Don E. WARRICK 


Mr. Warrick, who has been connected 
with the banking business since 1925, will 
assume his new duties September 1. Miss 
MeDaniel will remain with the association 
until October 1, however, in an advisory 
capacity. 

Mr. Warrick joined the department of 
bank examinations 
of the Indianapolis 
Clearing House As- 
sociation in 1928 
and his service there 
has been continuous 
except for several 
months in 1932, 
when he and some 
of his associates 
were given a leave 
of absence to super- 
vise the lending of 
money by the Na- 
tional Credit Corporation of New York 
to Indiana banks within the Seventh Re- 
serve District. 





ForBA McDANIEL 


Robert Morris Associates Hold 
Convention In Chicago 


Recent governmental action affecting the 
eredit problems of banks and their cus- 
tomers is tentatively selected as the fea- 
ture subject for the Robert Morris Asso- 
ciates’ National Convention, to be held on 
October 23, 24 and 25 in Chicago at the 
Drake Hotel. 

Arrangements are also being completed 
for a morning devoted to discussions be- 
tween accountants and bankers, providing 
for questions of current significance to be 
propounded by each group to the other in 
open meeting. 


Other subjects of vital interest to credit 
men of banks and commercial paper houses 
will be treated by specialists on such topies. 
It is intended that each feature will be 
accorded sufficient time to allow a period 
of free discussion between members and 
the speaker. 


American National To Occupy 


New Building 


Announcement is made by M. L. Straus, 
executive vice president of the American 
National Bank and Trust Co. of Chicago, 
that a lease has been effected for the 
quarters formerly occupied by the Foreman 
State Bank in the magnificent new sky- 
scraper on the corner of Washington and 
La Salle streets. 


The American National will occupy the 
bank floor and mezzanine and the fourth 
and fifth floors. The building will be re- 
named the American National Bank Build- 
ing. The American National was formerly 
known as the Straus National Bank and 
Trust Co. and is at present located in the 
Straus Building on Michigan Avenue. The 
lease on the Foreman quarters is for 20 
years with a renewal option for 10 years. 


James S. RoGan of Cleveland is presi- 
dent of the new American National Bank 
of Indianapolis, Ind., which sueceeds the 
Fletcher American National Bank. ELMER 
W. Stout, president of.the old bank, is 
chairman of the board of directors. 


JosHuA Evans, JR. has been elected vice 
president of the newly organized Hamilton 
National Bank at Washington, D. C., and 
Wi.MER J. WALLACE is vice president and 
cashier. 


Bank Auditors Choose Steele 
National Head 


Howard C. Steele, controller of the 
Girard Trust Co., Philadelphia, was elected 
president of the national conference of 
bank auditors and controllers at the final 
session of the annual convention at the 
Stevens Hotel, Chicago. Osear G. Schalk of 
the Mereantile-Commercial Bank and Trust 
Company, St. Louis, was named first vice 
president. 








Christie Nominated President 
Investment Bankers Association 


Robert E. Christie, Jr., of Dillon, Read 
& Co., New York, was chosen by the board 
of governors of the Investment Bankers 
Association of Amer- 
iea as president of 
the association for 
the year 1933-34. 
Nomination by the 
board of governors 
is subject to election 
at the association’s 
forthcoming annual 
convention October 
28 to November 1, 
but as the selection 
by the board has al- 
ways been approved 
by the convention, nomination is consid- 
ered equivalent to election. Mr. Christie 
will sueceed Frank M. Gordon of the First 
National Bank of Chicago. 

Mr. Christie was born in New York, 
November 20, 1893. He attended private 
schools in New York and Princeton Uni- 
versity, class of 1915. During the World 
War he was a captain in the air service of 
the army. As an aide to John D. Ryan, 
Under-Secretary of War, he accompanied 
the Secretary of War and the Under-Seere- 
tary of War in their inspection of the 
A. E. F. in the summer of 1918. 


In 1919 Mr. Christie became associated 
with William A. Read & Co., Which firm 
became Dillon, Read & Co. in 1921 He was 
admitted to membership in Dillon, Read & 
Co. January 1, 1927. Nomination of Mr. 
Christie, it was said at the association’s 
office, is in recognition of his many years 
of work in the interest of the investment 
banking business. He has been a member 
of the board of governors of the Investment 
Bankers Association since 1930. For the 
past two years he has been chairman of the 
association’s Business Problems Committee 

(Continued on page 568) 
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Shouldn’t Utilities 
Share in the Recovery? 


Government agencies are clipping the income of the 
utilities at both ends by forcing reductions in rates and 
by imposing destructive taxes. 

Prices of other commodities are rising, but State and 
local governments are demanding that the price of elec- 
tricity be reduced. Residential electric rates are already 
20% lower than in 1926, and 35% lower than in 1913. 
When other prices skyrocketed, they maintained a con- 
sistent downward trend. 


$250,000,000 TAXES IN 1933 


Taxes on electric companies will amount to about $250,000,000 
in 1933. This is about 1314 cents of every dollar of gross oper- 
ating revenues. Taxes are now a third greater than in 1929,— 
an alarming rate of increase. 


The total of actual and potential increases in taxes and re- 
ductions in rates is likely to reach $3,500,000 a year for the 
Associated System. This means there is available $3,500,000 
less for meeting interest requirements. 


To maintain electric rates at their present level when taxes 
are increasing and the prices of other commodities are rising is 
bad enough. To force rates lower at this time is an injustice 
and a damaging blow to one of the nation’s largest industries, 


Associated Gas & Electric System 
New York 





For Bankers and Brokers 


Member American Warehousemen’s 


Inventory 


JAWRENCE 


AGTION 











Association 


Nation-wide Operators of the 
Lawrence System of Field Warehousing 
The Modern Means of Securing Loans with 


A. T. GIBSON, President 


~_ 


Let us execute your orders 
for mining and oll stocks 


E. GRAHAM ELLIOTT CO. 
Specialists in Mining and Oil Stocks 
712 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Christie Nominated 
President I. B. A. 


(Continued from page 567) 

and of its New York Group. He has also 
served on other important committees of 
the association and the New York Group. 
He was president of the Bond Club of New 
York in 1928-29 and previously had served 
as secretary and as vice president of the 
club, of which he was a member of the 
board of governors for nine years. 

Concurrent with its announcement of the 
nomination for president, the association 
also announced the following nominations 
by the board of governors, subject to elec- 
tion at the forthcoming annual convention: 

Vice Presidents, George W. Bovenizer, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co., New York; Robert A. 
Gardner, Mitchell, Hutchins & Co., Chi- 
eago; Henry Hart, First of Michigan Cor- 
poration, Detroit; Edward Hopkinson, Jr., 
Drexel & Co., Philadelphia; Donald O’Mel- 
veny, Union Bank & Trust Co., Los An- 
geles. 


Executive Vice President, Alden H. 
Little, Chicago. 
Treasurer, Cloud Wampler, Lawrence 


Stern and Company, Chicago. 

Secretary, C. Longford Felske, Chicago. 

Governor, one-year term expiring in 1934, 
Frank M. Gordon, First National Bank of 
Chicago, ex-officio member of the board as 
retiring president. 

Governors, two-year term expiring in 
1935, Daniel W. Myers, Hayden, Miller 
and Company, Cleveland; Homer L. Boyd, 
Marine National Company, Seattle. 

Governors, three-year term expiring in 
1936, Earle Bailie, J. & W. Seligman & Co., 
New York; Ralph T. Crane, Brown Broth- 
ers Harriman & Co., New York; Charles B. 
Crouse, Crouse & Company, Detroit; T. 
Stockton Matthews, Robert Garrett & Sons, 
Baltimore; Orrin G. Wood, Estabrook & 
Co., Boston; Joseph M. Scribner, Singer, 
Deane & Scribner, Inc., Pittsburgh; George 
C. Leib, Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco: 
Robert N. Williams, Edgar, Ricker & Co., 
Milwaukee; W. Hubert Kennedy, Wells- 
Dickey Co., Minneapolis; Otho C. Snider, 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Company, Kansas 
City. 


HENRY SCHNEIDER, formerly assistant 
vice president and treasurer of the Fidelity 
Union Trust Co. at Newark, N. J., has been 
promoted to vice president and treasurer. 
He started as a general bookkeeper in 1902 
with the Fidelity Trust Co., which later 
merged with the Union National Bank to 
form the Fidelity Union Trust Co. In 1913 
he was made assistant secretary and treas- 
urer, and in 1920, treasurer. During his 
eareer he has worked in every department 
of the bank. 


Copy Of Code For Banks 
Available 


_The American Bankers Association has 
recently released mimeographed sheets on 
the ‘‘Code of Fair Competition for the 
Banks of the United States’’ which has 
been drawn up to enable banks to co- 
operate with the N. I. R. A. 
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Paper Sample Folders Save 
Buyer Time 


A third of a series of four folders 
prepared by the Howard Paper 
Company has just been released. 
This folder contains a number of 
sample letterheads on various kinds 
of paper stock which may be inserted 
in a typewriter and tried out or may 
be tried with pen and ink. Further- 
more, they may be subjected to any 
kind of test that a letter would have 
to stand during the course of ordin- 
ary handling in an office. 


This gives a prospective purchaser 
a chance to thoroughly test out the 
paper, to see the effects of different 
kinds of designs on the letterheads 
and to determine what is going to 
suit his purpose best before he calls 
on the paper company for additional 
information and prices. 


The second folder entitled ‘‘ After 
Your Correspondence has been 
Filed’’ provides a sample letterhead 
with the invitation, ‘‘Here’s a 
sample letterhead, write on it! Com- 
pare it—Tear it—Test it,’’ and a 
further suggestion that paper should 
be tested for its ability to stand up 
under the wear and tear of several 


months of handling and putting in 
and out of a filing case. 

For those buyers of bank supplies 
who have not yet attended A Cen- 
tury of Progress, we are informed 
that the Aetna Paper Company have 
a special display of these letterheads 
in the General Exhibits Building, 
Graphic Arts Section, along with 
some sample books and a letterhead» 
book, which is very interesting. 


New Business For The Trust 
Department 


By T. T. Weldon. Published 
by Bankers Publishing Co., 
New York. Cloth, 468 pages. 
By Lester F. Beck 
The Trust Company of Chicago 

The rapid development of trust business 
during the past decade with the attendant 
need for close attention to operation 
problems has left the problem of develop- 
ment of new trust business to be handled 
in a trial and error fashion. Until quite 
recently, the trust departments of banks 
have not been recognized as a primary 
function of the bank and as an important 
source of income, but have rather been 
considered as a means of rendering a 
service to cement the affiliations of the 
bank’s customers to the banking depart- 
ment. Until the net income of the trust 
business emphasized the importance of 
this department, very little time and effort 


Ten Conventions Wind Up Season 


EVENT 
Investment Bankers Association 


Maryland Bankers Association 

Morris Plan Bankers Association 
Mortgage Bankers Association 

Nebraska Bankers Association 

New Hampshire Bankers Association 
Pacific Coast Trust Conference 

Robert Morris Associates 

Savings Banks Association of New York 
Virginia Bankers Association 











BANKERS are specifying 


WARD SOyy 


The Nation’s Business Paper 


for every conceivable job where a practical, allround, 
economical, whiter-than-snow bond paper can be used 
to advantage. There are 14 distinguishable colors 
besides white, with envelopes to match. 


THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY 
URBANA, OHIO 


Compare it! tear it! test it! and you will specify it! 
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DATE 


PLACE 
Oct. 28- Hot Springs, Va. 
Nov. 1 
Oct. 17 Baltimore 
Oct. 2-4 Louisville, Ky. 
Oct. 10-11 (St. Louis, Mo. 
Nov. 15-16 |Omaha, Nebr. 
Oct. 7 Whitefield, N. H. 
Oct. 26-27 (San Francisco, Calif. 
Oct. 23-25 Chicago, Ill. 
Oct. 23-24 |New York City 
Oct. 21 Pulaski, Va. 





was spent on soliciting new trust business. 

Mr. Weldon’s book covers the general 
subjects- of administration, solicitation, 
merchandising and advertising in the trust 
department and supplies a source of 
valuable information, especially for trust 
departments of smaller institutions which 
do not have the services of an advertising 
counsel available and specially trained 
new business men. It gives the trust de- 
partment executive a background of 
thought from which he may proceed to a 
more satisfactory solution of his contact 
and solicitation problems. It weighs in 
the balance the relative values of various 
methods of approach, pointing out the 
pitfalls and expensive experiences en- 
countered in the trial and error method 
and emphasizes the value of utilizing the 
services of competent counsel in the 
preparation of first-class advertising. 

The section covering the subject of- 
administration presents an excellent dis- 
cussion of the problems of organizing new 
business effort, referring to questions 
which have been puzzling new business 
men for some time, especially with 
reference to the evaluation of trust new 
business for the purpose of determining 
both the worth of the solicitor securing 
the business and the relation of the cost 
of securing new accounts to the prospective 
value of such business to the institution. 

The book contains charts, tables and 
graphs which have been compiled by 
various groups of trust new business men 
within recent months giving to the owner 
of the book a source of some of the latest 
developments in trust solicitation. The 
book also contains numerous cuts of ad- 
vertising which has proved successful and 
outlines of plans of approach for pro- 
curing different types of accounts. 


Generally, the book fills a distinct need 
in affording a trust department executive 
and especially the many younger men in 
trust departments who are being groomed 
for executive positions, a background of 
trust experience. The volume of work 
handled in the usual trust department 
limits the time that an administrative 
officer can spend in research effort on 
trust development. The contents of the 


book heartily recommend it to the busy 
trust executive and to the young men 
training for executive positions in trust 
departments. 












Originally Chartered, 1812 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


For INSURANCES ON LIVES AND GRANTING ANNUITIES 
Trust COMPANY 
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RESOURCES 
Cash and Due from Banks. . . ..... $43,353,382.82 
U.S. Government Securities. . .... . 42,338,502.77 ' 
Other Investment Securities . . ..... 34,397,562.15 ; 
Call Loans Upon Collateral . . . .... 60,572,652.93 
Time Loans Upon Collateral. . . ... . 14,206,413.85 
Commercial Paper ...... ‘ 14,504,371.65 
Reserve Fund for the Protection i “Cash 
Balances in Trust Accounts” .... . 5,342,676.43 
Miscellaneous Assets. . ......4.-. 4,818,567.74 
Interest Accrued .... ee 1,516,911.62 
Bank Buildings, Vaults and euinent bi 2,254,880.02 
Customers’ Liability for Letters of Credit and 
PS <6 “eos ele oe, ae 281,243.72 


"§223587,165.70 
LIABILITIES 





0 ES ee ae er te ee ee a $8,400,000.00 
Gone ae ee ae ee cee ee 17,000,000.00 : 
Undivided Profits . .......... 1,680,955.00 b 
Reserved for Contingencies .. a a oe 9,313,108.07 
Reserved for Taxes, Building and eteies ‘ 1,175,622.27 * 
Reserved for Dividend July 11,1933 .... 336,000.00 
Interest Payable Depositors ....... 352,532.59 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .. . a 154,423.20 
Letters of Credit Issued and Acceptances 

ee se 4 es em i a 281,243.72 
NS i ae a Ke oe ee 184,893,280.85 


$223,587,165.70 


TRUST FUNDS 
Personal. . . . . . $844,395,717.10 Corporate. . . . . .$1,824,215,323.50 








Cc. S. W. PACKARD 
President 


JAMES CHESTON, 3RD 
Treasurer 

















State & Town NaME OF BANK AND TRANSIT NUMBER ¢ CAPITAL Paogrze PRESIDENT CasHIgR 
f Alabama ; n 2 
Tuskegee *City Bank of Tuskegee 61-556 (Open Aug. 16) $ 50,000 $ 5,000 J. H. Frankfort E. C. Laslie 
A California , ; : 
Arbuckle *Bank of America National Trust & Savings Asam.) ....... 2...) ..cccce ccc cl cece cece cece ccccecces . P. G. Friday, Mar. 
: (Branch of San Francisco) 90-1341 (Open Sept. 5) 
f Cambria ee Oe ee I Ey OS I, iividecccucabscocccrcasshaucectacnsndetecnenees W. H. Nuss, Jr., Maer. 
: (Branch of San Francisco 90-1340 (Open Aug. 7)) 
Illinois . 
Chicago *I. C. Bank & Trust Co. 2-402 (Closed April 28. Se vinasave sn cee” — sti“‘(“‘(i‘“(ité«CT Skee dk in en 
Reopened Aug. 28) 
Hoopeston City National Bank 70-424 (Open Aug. 7) Charter 50,000 10,000'E. F. Trego Roy Boughton 
issued Aug. 4. Took over good assets First } 
National Bank | 
Slaughter Ca a ae ee Ci Cs GT COI INE oon aoe s dina bccccnténks debckssdicd caaaaseenscadeentesbssccencens<eleue 
84-433 (Open Sept. 1) 
Maine 
Norway Norway National Bank 52-148 (Open Aug. 14) 50,000 12,500 A. W. Easton F. E. Smith 
Maryland F 
Baltimore Baltimore National Bank 7-16 (Charter issued 1,500,000 450,000 H. Bruce E. L. Miles 
Aug. 4) 
Grand Rapids National Bank of Grand Rapids 74-2 (Charter 1,000,000 ........... J. H. Brewer A. E. Wells 
issued Aug. 22) (Capital & 
Surplus) | 
Hopkins *Hopkins State Savings Bank 74-687 (Closed 25,000) ...........|R. C. Furber A. B. Walter 
July 5, 1932. Reopened Aug. 21, 1933) | 
Missouri } 
Bonne Terre First State Bank 80-145 (Open Aug. 14) 50,000 10,000 J. S. Towl K. R. Adams 
Highlandville Bank of Highlandville 80-1634 (Closed Mar. 4. 10,000 1,290 Louis White T. R. Welch 
Reopened June 12) 
Montana 
werent Falls Montana Bank & Trust Co. 93-518 (Open Aug. 28) 100,000 33,400 E. M. Larson F. N. Sauer 
e 
Chester ee ae es Sere Gree Ss WI, TI oo nik gcc c ct hoddscciasc she cadecuaccéneddcesdneccecdlaceadecwkesckecedauuel 
Reopened Aug. 18, 1933) 
Liberty Sy eee OE rey Gener CR IU BONG 0 BOUIN ois ig cccclacsccccicusDaceussnions vascsnceducwisusl susecewdeautyuneeneneee 
Reopened Aug. 17, 1933) 
New Jersey 
; Hoboken Seaboard Trust Co. 55-119 (Open Aug. 16) 500,000 Sa cpa GAGE te erie ae Bice ak ho wash elie wards oninena tateeaaelae 
j South River South River Trust Co. 55-475 (Closed June 12, 205,000 75,390 E. W. Price D. T. Robbins, Treas. 
p 1931. Reopened Aug. 15, 1933) Reserve 
o Account 
New York 
‘ New York City Dieses res Ca oe Oe, Ges ah WIND 1g gg gc occ vale wc ccccacclicccactudeckccscaswadceuees F. A. Hartley, Mgr. 
Jamaica Queens 92-32 Union Hall St. (Open Aug. 1) 
Waddington Waddington Bank 50-1004 (Closed Mar. 15. 
I Reopened reported Aug. 18) 
North Carolina | 
Greensboro *Guilford Guaranteed Depository, Inc. (Open Wy beacuse eas T. C. Hoyle, Sr. W. B. Stamey, Cash. & Tr. 
Aug. 12) 
Greensboro *Security National Bank (charter 13761 issued 600,000 ...........'N. S. Calhoun H. P. Beal 
Aug. 26) (Branches at Raleigh, Tarboro and 
Wilmington) 
Ohio 
Lima *National Bank of Lima 56-106 (charter issued SN Ncaciosaes H. A. Mack R. Link 
Sept. 5) 
Sandusky | Western Reserve Bank 56-166 (Open Sept. 1) 100,000 actwadad W. J. Sprow R. A. Ramsey, Treas. 
on 
Albany | iets Weetin Ts OF Pee CEs cikck cctleccccuceuicloccccccksevacoadexctbaucean F. E. Callister, Mar. 
Portland) 96-336 (Open July 26) 
Hillsboro First National Bank (Branch of Portland) 96-80)... 0... 1 ee ccc cc ccc ccc cccccccccucuece R. J. Scearce, Mar. 
(Open Aug. 14) 
The Dalles ae Dees We Cones GH ONG Ge Eo won koe oh iv ca esc cuts cccccnacdeccesdceccscwdeal ewcusdondeesaaeaealeal 
(Authorized Aug. 9) 
Woodburn First National Bank (Branch of Portland) 96-337 |... ww.) cect lec ccc cc ccc cece cccccccceecs L. C. Buchner, Mgr. 
(Open Aug. 7) 
Tennessee 
Humboldt Merchants State Bank 87-118 (Closed Jan. 30. 75,000 32,320 L. R. Campbell G. E. MeDearmon 
Reopened Aug. 12) 
Munford Munford Union Bank 87-438 (Closed Jan. 13. TIN iano ds He hic 45505 d sn nubs adeusecadal pete eens eae 
Reopened Aug. 5) 
Utah 
Tooele First National Bank of Salt Lake City (Branch of |... . 2... |. ccc ce elec ccc ccc cece cccccccccccace H. Pedersen, Mgr. 
Ww, Salt Lake City) 97-142 
Morton Sands Tee oF Mabe CP-Sae Cee Fe hin ccs ccasheccccccdnthanscaac da dccas<cedédcdeaavacl aauesulsacnsleee 
Reopened Aug. 24) 
Sumner First National Bank of Seattle (Branch of Seattle,|.. 2.2... 6). ccc ccc lecce ccc cc ccccccececs . J. F. Gould, Mgr. 
Wash.) 98-461 (Open Aug. 21) 
Wisconsin 
Lomira rowmeiile Ginbe Tmmic Civoaiwnnas tn Te ooo okie cihikccccdccclcs ccccccdcnvscdecdcceaces D. F. McCarty, in charge 









NEW BANKS ORGANIZED 







REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM. 


Changes not reported in Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, July 1933 Edition, indicated by a * 


AND BANKS REOPENED UNDER SAME TITLE 


27 New banks; 6 National and 11 National bank branches; 7 State and 3 State bank branches 


9 Reopened 


banks; 9 State 











ing Station of Brownsville) (Open Aug. 26) 


Surpius & 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


4 Title Changes; 14 Consolidations and Mergers; 17 Absorptions and Taken Over; 43 Successions 
6 Reorganizations; 5 Changes in Location; 1 Conversion 


State & Town 


Alabama 
Scottsboro 

Arkansas 
Eldorado 
Junction City 
Van Buren 

Connecticut 
Waterbury 


Florida 
Live Oak 


Idaho 
St. Maries 


Iowa 
Humboldt 
State Center 


Kansas 
Ness City 


Kentucky 
Louisa 
Paintsville 
St. Matthews 


Louisiana 
Alexandria 


Clinton 


Lake Charles 


Leesville 
Natchitoches 


Olla 


Pitkin 

Shreveport 
Maine 

Belfast 


Massachusetts 
Lawrence 


Michigan 
Dearborn 


Goodells 


Highland Park 


Hillsdale 


Michigan 

Merrill 
Niles 

Minnesota 
Hokah 
Kerrick 
Staples 
St. Paul 


Mississippi 
Saltillo 














Surpius & 






































Passext Nase axp | Former NAME How CuHancep | CaprraL Paes PRESIDENT CasHIER 
— = | — - si 

*J. C. Jacobs Banking Co., |J. C. Jacobs Banking Co. |Succeeds $ 25,000 $ 5,000 J. C. Jacobs R. A. Jacobs 
Inc. 61-215 (Private) (Closed 3/1/33) |Sept. 7, 1933 (Surplus 

*The Exchange Bank & Trust |Exchange Bank & Trust Co. | Reorganization 190,000 35,020G. W. James S. T. White, Jr., 
Co. 81-668 Aug. 16 and Secretary 

*Union State Bank 81-232 |Merchants & Farmers Bank /|Succeeds Aug. 31 25,000 m 12,4001. A. Brinker Leo Murphy 

(& reserves) | 
eo Bank & Trust Co. |First & Crawford County Bk.| Reorganization eer \J. J. Izard Dell Miller 
81-100 Eff. Aug. 19 
Waterbury Savings Bank Waterbury Savings _. Consolidation j|.......... J. A. Coe R. Preusser 
51-75 Dime Savings Bank, W Aug. 1 
Side Savings Bank 
*Commercial Bank 63-315 |Hamilton County Bank, Jas-|Merger  |.......... SEE, PEPE Pee | renee ie ee 
r, Fla. with Commercial} June 28 } 
ank | 

First Bank of St. Maries First Bank of Harrison, Moved and 25,000 10,500E. O. Cathcart B. F. Sherwin 
92-170 Harrison, Ida. and changed (& reserve) | 

title Aug. 2 | 

*First National Bank in First National Bank Succeeds Charter errr C. W. Garfield B. B. Watson 
Humboldt 72-433 issued Sept. 5 

*First National Bank a a rr er re ee re ee 
72-684 National Bank August 26 

First State Bank 83-1231 Beeler State Bank, Beeler, |Moved and 25,000 WE i vieecasevaneval D. C. Jones 

Kans. changed title 
Aug. 7 

*Louisa Bank EE Serre Sees Serer eer 
73-25 by Louisa National Bank 
‘ ; Reported Aug. 31 ’ | 

*First National Bank of Paintsville National Bank | Reorganization 200,000 25,470,J. W. Auxier R. C. Lyon 
Paintsville 73-324 ; | | 

*Farmers & Depositors Farmers Bank & Trust Co. |Reorganization 15,000 7,500/Walter Crady |H. A. Nelson 
Bank 73-750 (closed Nov. 16, 1931) under new title } 

eported 
Aug. 24, 1933 

*The Rapides Bank & Trust |The Rapides Bank & Trust |Reorganization RS SS Eee eee eee 
Co. in Alexandria 84-23 Co. April 27 

Clinton Bank & Trust Co. /|Bank of Clinton Title 50, Pr ee erred ee 
84-162 ee (Surplus) | 

y 

Lake Charles Bank & Trust |Lake Charles Trust & Sav- |Title 100,000 102,040/T. H. Watkins \D. B. Harmon 
Co. 84-21 ings Bank Aug. 14 | 

*The Vernon Bank 84-101 _‘|First State Bk. & Trust Co. |Succeeds Sept. 2 60,000 30,000/Brown Word J. H. Madden 

ew —_ & Trust Co. Merchants & Farmers Bank /|Succeeds Aug. 7 50,000 130, 560C. L. Krieger a H. Pierson 

*The Olla State Bank Olla State Bank Succeeds 47,410 24,020,W. H. Mills B. E. Zeagler 
84-222 Reported 

Sept. 11 

*The Vernon Bank (Branch /|First State Bank & Trust Succeeds aweren See Pros REM pes ore re bor 
of Leesville, La.) 84-285 Co. (Branch) Sept. 2 | 

*First National Bank 84-2 /|City Savings Bank & Trust [Taken over =—=s fw... ef ccc elec cece ete tree eelecececeeees 

Co. and Branches Sept. 1 | 

*First National Bank of City National Bank |\Succeeds 200,000 er .{H. R. Stone C. 8. Clement 

Belfast 52-131 | Charter issued 
| Aug. 28 

Bay State Merchants Bay State National Bank Succeeds 600,000 225, 000\F. H. Eaton A. C. Dame 
National Bank 53-113 and Merchants Trust Co. Aug. 1, 1933 } 

*Manufacturers National Dearborn State Bank and a eee. errr Mr ery errr Pee ee 
Bank of Detroit (Branches| Guardian Bank of Dear- assumed and 
of Detroit) born operated as 

| branches. | 
| Reported 
| Sept. 11 | 

*C. C. Peck & Co. Bankers |C. C. Peck & Co. Bankers, | Merger PO er) bene ees Ee! eee 
74-663 Lamb, Mich. (Private) ane 

Sept. 11 } 

*Manufacturers National Highland Park State Bank Liabilities RESET) Mae Ape Ne: eatery see errr rn ee Pes 
Bank of Detroit (Branch assumed and | 
of Detroit) operated asa | 

branch Aug. 16 

*Hillsdale State Savings First State Savings Bank & (Consolidation SS weer: Speer ere 

Bank Hillsdale Savings Bank Reported 
Sept. 12 

*Farmers & Merchants State|Farmers & Merchants State |Moved J ee John Mitchell . H. C. Mead 
Bank 74-885 Bank, Wheeler, Mich. Sept. 5 

First National Bank 74-249 |City National Bank & Trust |Succeeds | 0 ee E. E. Barber P. 8. Farquhar 

Co. | Eff. Sept. 1 | 
*Hokah State Bank 75-793 |Brownsville State Bank, /Taken over 20,000 7,030'B. B. Brown lA. L. Higgins 
Brownsville, Minn. | Aug. 12 

~~ oes Bank Wrenshall State Bank, Taken over 10,000 11,515)J. H. Hogan L. K. Hogan 
75-12 Wrenshall, Minn. Aug. 23 + | . 

a= State Bank |Peo) ~~ State Bank, Motley, |Taken over 25,000} 11,040. R. N. Gardner J. F. Griep 

14 Aug. 12 | 

*Northwestern State Bank meme Park State Bank Title eS er D. C. Shepard W. V. Dorle 
22-73 | Sept. 7 } 

Peoples Bank & Trust Co. |Peoples Bank & Trust Co. |Moved B82 ck ee come bemie ec bae eae W. W. Thompson, 
( _— of Tupelo, Miss.) (Branch )Nettleton, Miss. Aug. 21 Mgr. 
85-244 

' . : ss ‘ Pipi ~ (Continued on next page) 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES IN TITLE 


Strate & Town 





Missouri 
St. Louis 


Nebraska 


Fairmont 


New Hampshire 


Farmington 


New Jersey 
East Orange 
Montclair 


Orange 


New York 
Cherry Valley 


Newburgh 


New York City 
Brooklyn 


Flushing 


Queens N. Y. C. 


North Carolina 
Greensboro 
Raleigh 
Tarboro 
Wilmington 


Winston-Salem 


North Dakota 
Williston 


Ohio 
Ashtabula 


Bryan 
Orrville 
Toledo 


Vermilion 
Oklahoma 
Altus 
Frederick 
Okmulgee 


Oregon 
Astoria 


Astoria 


Gresham 
McMinnville 
Mt. Angel 
Oregon City 
Salem 


St. Helens 


PRESENT NAME AND 
Transir NuMBER 


Former NaME 


How CHANGED 


CaPITAL 





|Plaza Bank of St. Louis 
~115 


*Farmers State Bank 
76-276 


*Farmington National Bank 


54-114 


|\Savings Investment & Trust 


| Co, 55-158 


*Montclair Trust Co. 
55-186 


|\*Savings Investment & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
| East Orange) 55-177 


\Otsego County National 
Bank 50-692 


Newburg Savings Bank 
| 50-175 


Lawyers County Trust Co., 
160 Broadway 1-757 

| Lawyers Neg! Trust Co. 

| (Branch of Manhattan) 
44 Court St. 1-757 

|Flushing National Bank 

| 1-814 

*Security National Bank of 

| Greensboro 66-55 

\*Security National Bank of 
Greensboro (Branch of 
Greensboro) 66-25 

*Security National Bank of 

| Greensboro (Branch of 

| Greensboro) 66-150 

*Security National Bank of 
Greensboro Branch of 

| Greensboro 66-2 

{Morris Plan Bank 66-796 


| First International Bank 
77-51 


The Commercial Bank 
56-171 
Citizens National Bank 


National Bank of Orrville 
56-551 
Toledo Trust Co. 56-8 


*Vermilion Banking Co. 
56-704 


*National Bank of Com- 
merce 86-1252 

*First National Bank in 
Frederick 86-167 


Citizens National Bank in 
Okmulgee 86-108 


First National Bank 


(Branch of Portland, Ore.) 
96-11 


First National Bank 
(Branch of Portland, 
Ore.) 96-11 


|First National Bank 
(Branch of Portland, 
Ore.) 96-330 

Uni States National Bk. 
(Branch of Portland, 
Ore.) 96-69 

United States National Bk. 
(Branch of Portland, 
Ore.) 96-206 

United States National Bk. 
(Branch of Portland, 
Ore.) 90-52 

Uni States National Bk. 
are Portland, 


3 
United States National Bk. 





(Branch of Portland, 
Ore.) 96-287 


Guaranty-Plaza Trust Co. 


Bank of Fairmont with 
Farmers State Bank 


The Farmington National 
Bank 


East Orange Trust Co. by 
Savings Investment & 
Trust Co. 


Peoples National Bank 


Trust Co. of Orange 


National Central Bank 


Cornwall Savings Bank, 
Cornwall-On-The 
Hudson, N. Y. 

Lawyers Trust Co. and 
County Trust Co. 

Lawyers Trust Co. 
(Branch) 


National Bank of Queens 
County 


North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

North Carolina Bank & 
Trust Co. (Branch of 
Greensboro) 

First Industrial Bank 


First National Bank 


Commercial Savings & 
Trust Co. 

Farmers National Bank 

Orrville National Bank 


West Toledo National Bank 


Bank of Vermilion Co. & 
Erie County Banking Co. 


Bank of Commerce 


First National Bank 


Citizens National Bank 


First National Bank, 
Astoria 


National Bank of Commerce 


The Gresham Bank 

United States National Bk. 
Bank of Mount Angel 
Bank of Oregon City 
United States National Bk. 


First National Bank 


Succeeds 
Aug. 2 


Consolidation 
Aug. 24 


Succeeds 
Charter issued 
Sept. 5 


Purchased 
Aug. 12 and 
operated as 
Arlington 
Ave. Off. 

Merger Sept. 1 
operated as 
Peoples Off. 

Succeeds 
Sept. 1 


Succeeds 
Charter issued 
Aug. 8 

Merger 
July 22 


Merger 
Aug. 1 

Succeeds Eff. 
Aug. 1 


Title reported 
Aug. 24 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 

Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Succeeds 
Aug. 28 


Purchased 
July 28 


Affairs assumed 
Aug. 18 


Reorganization 
August 14 
Succeeds 
Aug. 2 
Succeeds 
Aug. 2 
Purchased 
Aug. 12 and 
operated as 
West Toledo 
ffice 
Consolidation 
Aug. 11 


Aug. 25 


Charter issued 
Aug. 11 


Succeeds 


Aug. 12 ’ 
Deposit liabili- 
ties assumed 


by First 
National Bank 
Portland & 
merged with 
existing 
branch Aug. 14 
Succeeds 
Aug. 8 


Succeeds 
July 31 


Succeeds 
Reported 
Aug. 14 

Succeeds 
Reported 
Aug. 22 

Succeeds 
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$ 200,000 


25,000 
> 


50,000 . 


2,326,120 


50,000 


2,000,000 


500,000 


600,000 


40,000 


75,000 
75,000 
50,000 
5,000,000 


50,000 


50,000 . 


50,000 


100,000 


Surpivs & 


N 
Pacewe PRESIDENT 


$ 90,530,F. R. Von 


(& reserves)) Windegger 


7,000\F. F. Putlitz 


O. M. Hussey 


| 
882,090)... 


25,000\A. M. Banker 
T. C. Balfe 


1,245,7400. R. Kelly 


89,340T. P. Lawlor 


150,000.'N. S. Calhoun 


10,000 ... 


(Surplus) 


25,000.A. L. Gregory 
15,150A. L. Gebbard 
10,000/D. E. Seas 


(Surplus) 


3,321,650H. L. Thompson 


34,850G. S. Rathbun 


W. B. Cover 
J. B. Beard, Jr. 


10,260.Ed. Hart 


.|E.C. 
N 


’. Apperson, 
igr. 


CasHIER 


- 


W. L. Gregory 
C. F. Tous 


J. E. Thayer 


lA. B. Cox 


H. F. Smith, Treas. 


H. P. Beal 


.T. W. Steed, 


Asst. Cashier 


R. P. Cherry, 
Asst. Trust Off. 


J. K. Paul, 
Asst. Cashier 


J. R. Wyman, 
| Sec. and Treas. 
F. E. Witzerman 


iL. B. Webner 


iE. J. Burman, 
Treas. 


iC. G. Bell 


T. G. Thaggard 
'D. M. Long 


| 


O. Y. Davis 


S. S. Gordon, Mar. 


J. H. Rodgers, 
Mgr. 


L. H. Briedwell, 
Asst. Mgr 


J. J. Keber, Mgr. 


A. W. Brookings, 
Mer. 


D. W. Eyre, Mar. 


| 
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CHANGES DUE TO CONSOLIDATIONS 


ABSORPTIONS AND CHANGES 


State & Town 
Pennsylvania 
McConnellsburg 


Montrose 


South Dakota 


Sisseton 


Texas 
Dallas 
Uvalde 

Vermont 
Bethel 

Virginia 
Arlington 
Ballston 


Brownsburg 


Madison 


Wolftown 


Washington 
Olympia 


Wisconsin 
Ashland 


Hortonville 
Hurley 


Winter 


NEW BANKS REPORTED IN PROCESS OF ORGANIZATION 


PRESENT NAME AND 


TRaNsit NUMBER FoRMER NAME 





| 

*Fulton County National 

| Bank 60-1050 | 

First & Farmers National First National Bank, 
Bank & Trust Co. 60-946 Springville, Pa. 


|Fulton County Bank 


Roberts County National 


First National Bank, 
Bank 78-357 


White Rock, S. D. 


Mercantile National Bank Mercantile Bank & Trust 
at Dallas 32-61 Co. 
|First State Bank 88-240 Commercial National 


*National White River Bank) National White River Bank 
in Bethel 58-97 


Old Dominion Bank 
(Branch of Cherrydale, 

| Va.) 68-701 

Old Dominion Bank (Branch| Peoples State Bank 
of Cherrydale, Va.) 68-700) (Branch) 

Bank of Rockbridge Bank of Brownsburg, Inc. 
(Branch of Raphine, Va.) 
68-481 

State Bank of Madison 
68-390 


Peoples State Bank 
(Branch) 


State Bank of Madison, 
Madison, Va. & Farmers 
State Bank, Wolftown,Va. 


State Bank of Madison 
68-588 (Branch of 
Madison) 


Farmers State Bank 


| 
*National Bank of Com- Capital National Bank 
merce (Branch of Seattle, 


Wash). 98-49 


How CHANGED 


Conversion | 


Sept. 5 
Merged 
Aug. 5 


Moved and 
changed title 
Aug. 12 


Conversion 
Aug. 2 
Merger Aug. 1 


Succeeds 
Aug. 19 





Succeeds 
July 24 


Succeeds } 
July 24 
Succeeds 
June 24 


Merged 
Aug. 11 with 
Branch at 
Wolftown, Va. 
Succeeds 
Aug. 11 


Succeeds 
Aug. 30 





*Northern State Bank Ashland County Bank, But- 
ternut, American State 
Bank, Glidden, Mellen 
State Bank, Mellen, 
Mason State Bank, Mason, 
Marengo State Bank, 
Marengo 


Farmers & Merchants Bank Bank of Shiocton, Shiocton, 
79-900 Wis. 

Iron Exchange Bank Saxon State Bank, Saxon, 
79-565 Wis. 

|\Chippewa Valley Bank Winter State Bank 
(Receiving & Disbursing | 
Station) 


tIndicates Press Report 


Consolidation 
Sept. 5 with 
receiving & 
disbursing 
stations estab- 
lished in each 
city except 
Marengo 

Purchased 
July 20 

Sold out 
March 29 

Absorbed by 
Chippewa 
Valley Bank, 
Radisson, Wis. 
& operated as 
Receiving & 
Disbursing 





Station at 
Winter July 29 


6 National Banks; 1 State Bank; 2 State Bank Branches; 2 Private 


SuRPLus «& 


IN TITLE 





CAPITAL — PRESIDENT CASHIER 
| —— 
$ 300001... 6.655. 402: Spangler W. L. Nace 
200,000} $ 257,860,S. M. Dessauer A. J. Wheaton 
25,000} 5,000 J. L. Caldwell A. W. Powell 
2,000,000} 273,310 R. L. Thornton K. A. Widdeke 
SAG WaSES SENSE ah Peed eens Nees ees Cea eRe 
50,000 ...G. A. Campbell C. N. Arnold 
cima sila weak Baie eek acaal ira Swiss Sa se & ween be J. H. White, Jr., 
| Mgr. 
See a ee eA C. R. Dye, Mer. 
BPO OES, PPE TR ON ee ers H. S. Wade 
| 
| 
135,000) 18,950,W. G. Fordyce 
(Contin- 
gent 
Fund) 





Banks Reported Closed 


with closing dates and transit numbers. 
Banks not previously reported indicated by * 


ALABAMA 

Paint Rock—*Paint Rock Bank. 
—Aug. 26, 1933. 

CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles—Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce (Agency of Toronto, Ont.). Dis- 
continued Rep, Aug. 1933. 


61-338 


COLORADO 








State & Town NaMeE OF Bank CAPITAL Paovise CORRESPONDENT 
Lepanto Pn Bo oe cvctealeneckbanee |Miss Gertrude Marshall in 
(Branch of Marked Tree) charge 
Georgia 
Brooklet {Brooklet Banking Co. §$=|..........|.......... Established by W. C. Cromby 
| (Private) and F. W. Hughes 
Claxton \tClaxton Cash Depository .|W. L. Adams 
| (Private) | 
Illinois | | 
Canton itNational Bank of Canton |[..........|......... BD cconleaeri eee alae Rte 
Savannah jtNational Bk. of Savanna 
New Jersey 
Branchville CC: «Aa Sivicwikess Bee vss DANE ee aene eee Seb ewenwe ee 
North Carolina 
Sanford |¢National Bank of Sanford |..........|.......... Interested parties are: R. E. 
| Bobbitt and W. R. Hartness 
Ohio 
Cleves |tCleves National Bank $60,000 ..... eR, Cer ee, een ry eee Ee ere 
(Initial | 
| Capital 
& Surplus) 
West Virginia | } 
Marlinton tFirst National Bank in .|(To take over deposits of First 
| Marlinton National Bank) 
Wisconsin | 
Almena ee i ee Ds cela wadeeadeedehennedeuween 
| (Receiving and Disbursing 
Station of Cumberland) 








Oshkosh 'tOshkosh National Bank |................. .|A. C. Kingston, Pres. 
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Denver—Stock Yards National Bank. 23- 
55—In liquidation. Effective Sept. 1, 
1933. 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport—*American Bank & Trust 
Co. 51-38—Suspended Aug. 30, 1933. 

Bridgeport—*Commercial Bank & Trust 


Co. 51-41—Suspended August 30, 1933. 
Bridgeport—*West Side Bank. 51-39— 
Suspended August 30, 1933. 
FLORIDA 
Lake Hamilton—Bank of Lake Hamil- 


ton. 63-342—Voluntary liquidation 
Aug. 16, 1933. 

Port Tampa City—*The First Bank. 63- 
422—-Taken over by Comptroller for 
liquidation Aug. 23, 1933. 


IDAHO 


Montour—Farmers & Stockgrowers 
Bank. 9$2-211—Voluntary liquidation. 
Reported Aug. 5, 1933. 
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“a0 


priest River—Citizens oo Bank. 92- 
197—Rep. Aug. 9, 1933 

ILLINOIS 

Augusta—State Bank of Augusta. 70-820 
—Aug. 17, 1933. 


Carlinville—Banking House of C. H. C. 


Anderson. 70-465—Aug. 9, 1933. 

Herrick—State Bank of Herrick. 70-1349 
—Aug. 10, 1933. 

Hoopeston—First National Bank. 70-424 
—In liquidation Mar. 4, 1933. Good as- 
sets taken over by City National 
Bank. 

Vienna—Drovers State Bank. 70-827— 
July 24, 1933. 

Wataga—W ataga State Bank. 70-1075— 
Aug. 10, 1933. 

INDIANA 

Bank. 71-672— 


Albany—*Albany State 
Aug. 23 


Indianapolis—Aetna Trust & Savings 


Bank. 20-61—July 31, 1933. 

Linton—*Linton Trust Co. - 313—Aug. 
10, 1933. 

Patricksburg—* Patric xsburg Bank. 71- 
978—Aug. 30, 1933. 

St. Joe.—*St. Joe Valley Bank. 71-919— 
Closed for liquidation July 22, 1933. 


Troy—*Troy State Bank. 
29, 1933. 

Van Buren—*Van Buren State Bank. 
933—Closed for 


71-928—Aug. 


71- 
liquidation Aug. 9, 


1933, 

IOWA 

Brayton—Brayton Savings Bank. 72- 
1746—Aug. 14, 1933. 


Durant—Durant Savings Bank. 72-796— 
Aug. 10, 1933. 

Eldorado—Eldorado Savings Bank. 72- 
—_ Depositors in full June 28, 
1933. 

Griswold—*Citizens State Bank. 72-657 
—Placed in Receivership Aug. 22, 
1933. 

New Virginia—*Citizens Savings Bank. 


72-1059—Placed in Receivership Aug. 
29, 1933. 

Salem—*Farmers Savings Bank. 72-1880 
—Placed in Receivership Aug. 26, 
1933. 

KANSAS 

Emporia—Fidelity State & Savings 


Sank. 83-1301—Aug. 8, 1933. 
ee Bank. 83-225—Aug. 8, 
1933. 
Neosho Falls—Farmers State Bank. 
1218—Aug. 9, 
Wichita—Union Trust Co. 
dating, 1933. 


83- 





40-81—Liqui- 


KENTUCKY 
Harlan—* First 
Aug. 25, 1933. 


State Bank. 73-316— 


LOUISIANA 


Chataignier—*Evangeline Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branch of Ville Platte). 84-290— 
Discontinued May 15, 1933. 

Kenner—*Gretna Trust & Savings Bank. 
(Branch of Gretna, La.) 84-192—Dis- 
continued. Rep. Sept. 7, 1933. 

Mamou—*Evangeline Bank & Trust Co. 
(Branch of Ville Platte) 84-265—Dis- 
continued May 15, 1933. 

Westwego—*Gretna Trust & Savings 
Bank. (Branch of Gretna) 84-395— 
Discontinued Rep. Sept. 7, 1933. 


MARYLAND 





Baltimore—American Trust Co. 7-116— 
Liquidating Rep. Aug. 9, 1933. 

Baltimore—Baltimore Trust Co. 7-65— 
Discontinued. Reorganized as Balti- 


more National Bank, August, 1933. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Haverhill—First National Bank. 
—In process of liquidation. Rep. by 
Conservator Aug. 21, 1933. 

Springfield—*Western Mass. Bank & 
Trust Co. 53-107—Discontinued. Certain 
assets purchased by Springfield Na- 
tional Bank. Rep. Sept. 6, 1933. 


MICHIGAN 


Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids National 
Bank. 74-2—50% assets taken over by 
new National Bank of Grand Rapids. 
Rep. Aug. 23, 1933. 

Grand Rapids—*Grand Rapids Savings 
— receivership Rep. Sept. 12. 

Melvmdale (Branch of Dearborn P. 
—Melvindale State Bank. 
receivership. 


53-167 


0.) 
74-1168—In 
Rep. Aug. 9, 1933, 


MINNESOTA 


Shevlin—*First State Bank. 


5-936— 
Discontinued Aug. 28, 1933. 


MISSOURI 


Bonne Terre—Lead Belt Bank. 80-142— 
Liquidated through First State Bank. 
Rep. Aug. 17, 1933. 

Bonne Terre—Peoples Bank. 80-144— 
Liquidated through First State Bank. 
Rep. Aug. 17, 1933. 

Brentwood (Webster Groves P. O.)— 
Brentwood Bank. 80-1747—In liquida- 
tion. Closed July 6, 1933. 

St. Louis—Midland Savings 80- 
1770—Rep. Aug. 11, 1933. 


NEBRASKA 


Bladen—Exchange Bank. 
over by Dept. of Bkg. 
final liquidation. 

3rule—Farmers State Bank. 76-1204— 
Taken over by Dept. of Bkg. for liqui- 
dation Aug. 11, 1933. 

Clatonia—Clatonia State Bank. 76-1226 

closed for liquidation Aug. 17, 1933. 

Gandy—*Bank of Logan County. 76-957 
—closed September 1, 1933. 

Hazard—*Hazard State Bank. 76-746— 
Taken over for complete liquidation 
by Dept. of Bkg. Sept. 8, 1933. 

Lincoln—Federal Trust Co. 43-55—June 
16, 1933 


NEW JERSEY 


Mount Holly—Mt‘ Holly National Bank. 
55-289—Placed in hands of Receiver 
Aug. 4, 1933. 


NEW YORK 
Brasher Falls—Brasher Falls National 


Bank. 


76-445—Taken 
Aug. 9, 1933 for 





Bank. 50-971—In charge of receiver 
John G. Ward. Rep. Aug. 17, 1933. 
Franklin—First National Bank. 50-737— 


Placed in Receivership July 21, 1933. 
Larchmont—Larchmont National Bank 
& Trust Co. 50-776—-In hands of Re- 
ceiver. Rep. Aug. 21, 1933. 
Pelham—Pelham National Bank. 
—tIn receivership July 21, 1933. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Asheboro—*Asheboro Bank & Trust Co. 


50-1038 


66-728—In liquidation. Rep. Aug. 31, 
1933. 

Columbus—*Polk County Bank & Trust 
Co. 66-663—Aug. 22, 1933. 


Fairmont—*First National Bank. 66-750 
—In hands of Receiver Aug. 23, 1933. 

Gastonia—Gaston Loan & Trust Co. 66- 
128—Closed for liquidation July 20, 
1933. 

Greensboro—*Morris Plan Bank. 66-802 
—In liquidation Rep. Sept. 9, 1933. 
Mebane—*First National Bank. 66-564— 
In hands of Receiver. Rep. Sept. 11, 


1933. 
Roanoke Rapids—*Roanoke Bank & 
Trust Co. (Rosemary Branch) 66-524 


—July ist, 1933. 

Stanley—Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
0" oe emma February 28, 1933. Rep. 
8-24-33. 


Youngsville—Bank of Youngsville. 66- 
477—July 25, 1933. 

OHIO 

Bowersville—Bowersville Bank. 56-900 
—Closed for liquidation Aug. 12, 1933. 

Brookville—Brookville State Bank. 56- 
725—Closed for liquidation Aug. 12, 
1933. 

Glenford—Glenford Bank. 56-966— 


Closed for liquidation Aug. 9, 1933. 

Lima—*Lima First American Trust Co. 
56-90—Closed for liquidation Sept. 9, 
1933. 


OREGON 

Albany—First National 96-54— 
To be liquidated. 

Hillsboro—Shute Savings Bank. 96-80— 
Placed in hands of Banking Dept. 
8-15-33, after transfer of unrestricted 
deposits to new branch of First Na- 
tional Bank of Portland. 

Woodburn—Bank of Woodburn. 96-92— 
Placed in hands of Department of 
Banking for liquidation Aug. 7, 1933. 


Bank. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Mildred—First National Bank. 60-1250— 
Liquidating through First National 
Bank, Dushore, Pa. May 9, 1933. 

Sharpsburg—Casino  Licursi (Private) 
Discontinued business Rep. Aug. 25, 
1933. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Spartanburg—Central National Bank. 67- 
35—Closed Aug. 9, 1933. 


Spartanburg—Spartan Savings Bank. 
67-41—Mar. 3, 1933. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Mitchell—Mitchell Trust Co. 78-33— 


Closed for liquidation Aug. 7, 1933. 
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TEXAS 

Brenham—Giddings & Giddings (Pri- 
vate) 88-215—In liquidation Rep. Aug. 
10, 1933. 

Fate—*First State Bank. 88-1054—Vol~ 
untary Liquidation Aug. 11, 1933. 


WASHINGTON 


Metaline Falls—*Metaline Falls State & 
Savings Bank. 98-275—Aue. 30, 1933. 
Republic—Ferry County State Bank. 98- 
160—Placed in hands of Supervisor of 


Banking for liquidation Aug. 1, 1933. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
* Berkeley Springs—Bank_ of Berkeley 


Springs. 69-209—Aug. 5, 1933. 
Charleston—Peoples Exchange Bank. 69- 
45—Aug. 16, 1933. 
Fairview—*Farmers & Merchants Bank. 
9-248—Aug. 30, 1933. 
Grafton—tTaylor County Bank. 69-109— 
Aug. 18, 1933. 
Man—Merchants & Miners Bank. 69-407 


—Aug. 23, 1933. 

WISCONSIN 

Clintonville—*First National Bank. 79- 
309—In hands of Receiver. Rep. Sept. 
11, 1933. 

Elderon—Elderon State Bank. %9-803—~ 
In liquidation February 2, 1933. Rep. 
Aug. 14, 1933. 

Turtle Lake—Security State Bank. 79- 
928—Aug. 11, 1933. 

Principles Of Investment 
by Frederick M. Babcock, pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co. 
Inc., New York. Cloth—567 pages 
$5.00. 
Here is an attempt to set forth in a 
clear and _ straightforward manner the 


underlying principles covering the entire 
process of investments. 

‘<The core of the subject of investment 
is the analysis of the risk element and 
price determination. Every investment 
issued, whether it be a bond issued by 
a civil division or a corporation, a share 
of stock, a real estate or farm mortgage, 
or whatnot, bears an intensive risk of 
its own. In addition to this, it is also 
profoundly affected by external cireum- 
stances, chief among which is the money 
market—and by the money market is 
meant the market for all capital, whether 
it be banking or investment capital. Risk 
and price constitute the pivotal point 
around which most of the discussion in a 
treatise on investment should revolve.’’ 

The subject, as treated in this volume, 
naturally falls into five parts, a brief 
characterization of each of which follows: 

Part 1 deals with the economic basis 
of investment. 

Part 2 is devoted to a discussion of the 
elements of investment credit. 

Part 3 applies the principal of invest- 
ment credits to the field of investment, 
analyzing the respective merits and dif- 
ferent kinds of investments issued. 


Part 4 takes up the movement under 
security prices. 

Part 5 is a discussion of investment 
policies. It sets forth the principles in- 


volved in the choice of an investment 
policy by private individuals and also by 
financial institutions. 


It will pay you to make special 
friends of your newspaper editor, 
the superintendent of schools, and 
the ministers of your city. 
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ike some other 


The Bankers Secretary, 
Rand McNally & Company, 536 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Send us buying information on ...... 


PL. us eas Gh Cada Dens hasedmPes ne Pesan sswb be WRU SOR eeeaA he ween 


The Bankers Secretary 
Must Be TRIED 
To Be Appreciated 


You will never know what the Bankers 
Secretary really is—what a valuable assistant 
it can be—until you have given it a try. 
Some thousands of bankers know from ex- 
perience. Most of them use this service 
often. 

If you are one of those who have not as 
yet filled out and mailed a Bankers Secretary 
coupon, you have missed a pleasant experience. 
Why not make use of the coupon above and 
ask us for some buying information? It does 
not obligate you in any way. It costs nothing 
except the postage stamp. And it brings you 
a wealth of valuable data on the subjects 
indicated. 

At first thought you may think of nothing 
that you want or need at the present time. 
But if you will look over the list at the right, 
some item will remind you of something you 
need. Write the number or description on 
the coupon above. 

Another item will remind you of some low 
inventory. Ask us for buying information on 
the subject. Once you have received it, you 
will see what bargains can be secured by 4 
buying before you actually have to. 

Then sign the coupon. Send it to us today. 
Learn what Bankers Secretary service is and 
can do. 
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Opportunities Greater 
Than Ever 


T. N. McCauley, president of 
Consolidated National Bank 
Tueson, Arizona, writes a letter § 
his depositors about once a mon 
and quotations from his latest on 
will be of interest to other banke 
Furthermore, this demonstrates 
method of keeping customers ig 
formed. The letter is written on 
four-page letterhead, is multigraph 
ed, and is signed by Mr. McCauley 

The recent letter says: 

‘**This is the time when concent 
tion and men who think have th 
greatest opportunity that has eve 
been presented to mankind. 

‘Lack of mental concentration i 
your work makes it necessary to em 
ploy men who do think on busines 
ideas to secure results that physical 
workers are unable to accomplish 

‘‘Times are unusual now. Ol 
ideas and methods are obsolete. Wi 
must now start with new ideas. Thi 
applies to all forms of business. 

‘The sooner we recognize the ne 
fundamental of this new era, th 
sooner our economical life will im 
prove. 

“‘New precedents are being estab 
lished. Management must be ale 
It is as bad to be blind at the bo 
tom of the cycle as it was at the top 
in 1929. 

‘*Restrictive negative policies have 
been necessary for about three years. 
Now is the time for constructive 
plans and action. Such decisions will 
affect the very life and future of 
your business. 

‘*Wisdom and bold management 
along the lines of CONSERVA- 
TIVE OPTIMISM will solve many 
problems and meet the important 
opportunities of 1933. 

‘‘Our liquid assets in cash, gov- 
ernment, state, county and munici 
pal bonds are $7,084,745.06. This is 
the largest percentage of resource 
in eash and liquid bonds of any bank 
in this country. 

‘Over 50 years of continuous 
business and the largest annual net 
profits were made during 1932.”’ 


Luck means the hardships and 
privations which you have not hesi- 
tated to endure; the long nights you 
have devoted to work. Luck means) 
the appointments you have never 
failed to keep; the trains you have 
never failed to catch—Maz O’Rell. 
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